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THE CRITICAL MOMENT. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS TESTING DYNAMITE AT WILLETT’S POINT. 
“ {A Sketch from Life by a Special Artist.] 
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BaRon Fava is on his way back to his post as Italian 
Minister at Washington. Italy just wanted a little 
coaxing, and Uncle Sam had a good, full pocketbook. 


Ir may be a bitter pill for many, but the ‘indications 
are that we shail have to ease up on our Chinese exclu- 
sion legislation, if we would avoid serious complications, 
not only with China, but with other nations. 


PHILADELPHIA schoolboys in the VAUGHAN Grammar 
Schooi rebelled because a new Supervising Principal 
was placed over them. The boys should give the new 
Principal a chance to make something else out of them 
besides rebels. 





POLITICAL conventions in the several States are, by a 
large majority, sending uninstructed delegations to the 
two national conventions. Independent political action 
is gaining in this year of grace, as it never gained in 
one year before. 


GENERAL ALGER is in favor of BLAINE for President. 
If BLAINE is out of the race, then of course the General 
is in favor of—ALGER. Senator STOCKBRIDGE, who is a 
close student of politics and politicians, is out with the 
opinion that ALGER would take second place on the 
Republican ticket with BLAINE, but with no other man. 





UNION SQuaRE, New York City, witnessed last week 
the scene of peaceful labor unions driven from their 
evening open-air labor meeting by the followers of 
HERR Most. The statue of LINCOLN at the other end of 
the beautiful park looked over toward the uptown 
entrance with a stern expression, and the New York 
police easily scattered the disturbers. Most was in the 
crowd ; but said nothing. 


Has the age of savagery returned? General CRESPO, 
leader of the Federalist forces in Venezuela, is advanc- 
ing upon Caracas. President Paxacio threatens that 
when the enemy is within one mile of the city General 
CRESPO’s son, a helpless prisoner in his hands, will be 
put to death. CRESPO threatens in return that, when 
Caracas falls jnto his hands, President PALACIO will be 
burned at the stake in the public square. What a 
“republic” is Venezuela ! 





THE steamships City of Paris and City of New Yor*, 
of the Inman Line, will probably be admitted to Ameri- 
can registry. In return for that favor from Congress, 
the “Inman,” ninety per cent. of whose stock is owned by 
Americans, will build in this country two ocean grey- 
hounds superior to any craft now traversing the seas. 
This is a good beginning. In a few years the flag of the 
Republic will float from the sterns of the swiftest ocean 
flyers ; and, if we cannot outnumber other nations in 
our merchant-marine for many years to come, we can, 
at least, keep ahead of them when it comes to a ques- 
tion of speed, cabin accommodations and general ex- 
cellence. 





In our series of illustrated interviews is presented a 
charming chat with 8. G. W. BeNngaMin, until recently 
and for a long while the American Minister at the Court 
of the Shah, held at his beautiful Staten Island home. 
It is bizarre and Oriental in color and atmosphere. It 
may safely be said that there is nothing that people so 
much delight to study as mankind. The supreme test 
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regarding the availability of matter for ONCE A WEEK 
will be its human interest. Detailed accounts of natural 
scenery or historical events without current parallel 
will not encumber its space. The American people live 
in the present and dream of the future. The past has 
little place in their hearts. 

Do you follow us? Ifso, Come on! 


WORLD’S FAIR ON SUNDAY. 


HE question of closing the World’s Fair on Sunday 
is assuming national importance. It should be 
thoroughly discussed, and without bitterness. If a 
large number of the people are in favor of Sunday open- 
ing, and a still larger number are opposed to it, the 
question has been raised: Will the latter be showing 
their intolerance if they succeed in enforcing their 
views? We consider such aquestion at once irrelevant 
and mischievous. The will of the people, as expressed 
by the majority, must rule in this country, within Con- 
stitutional limitations. 

If the Sunday-closing people are in the majority, 
their wishes, expressed by petition or otherwise, should 
be respected ; and the question of intolerance does not 
enter at all. ;Let us reverse the case : Suppose the Sun- 
day-opening people are in the majority and their wishes 
are carried out. Would there be any question of in- 
tolerance then? People who so desired could attend 
religious exercises, you may say ; the rest could go to 
the Fair, and nobody would have cause for complaint. 
The majority rules, and the Sunday-ciosing people must 
acquiesce in the decision. 

Now, we submit this proposition to fair-minded peo- 
ple everywhere : The ‘‘ intolerance” of compelling the 
large body of Sunday-closing people in this country to 
contribute of their means toward keeping open a 
World’s Fair on Sunday is not a whit less than the “ in- 
tolerance ” of closing thesame World's Fair on Sunday 
against those of the other side who also contribute of 
their means toward the same enterprise. Let us ascer- 
tain the majority, and then let their will be respected. 
Wishes, prejudices, early training on both sides, are 
equal, one to the other. The balance of power is held 
by the little, potent ballot. That must turn the scales! 


TO THE GRAND ARMY OF READERS! 


ONE A WEEK has just entered upon its ninth vol- 

ume. New in men, new in methods, resourceful 
as it has ever been, it is competing in the literary mar- 
kets of the world for the best talent to enrich its pages 
and to supply the weekly volumes for its Library. With 
new and improved facilities for art work, excelled by no 
other journal in this country, ONCE A WEEK rere § to 
advance with courage along the broad and hberal path 
it has marked out. In circulation it is already pre- 
eminent, but its Proprietor and Editor will not rest con- 
tent until it has turned the corner of a quarter of a mill- 
ion. Once in the hands of a new reader, no pains will 
be spared to retain that patron’s good-will and support. 
Equally precious is, and will be, the devotion of friends 
who have sustained it from the first. 

OncE A WEEK does not seek circulation by appealing 
to the unwholesome or sensational. It does not believe 
in continued stories. Instead of filling its columns with 
fragmentary parts of a narrative, the Proprietor of ONCE 
A WEEK sends out with each copy an absolutely new and 
original novel in a neatly-bound volume. These novels 
are written specially for ONCE A WEEK, and are accepted 
only after they have undergone the most rigid scrutiny 
as to their character for morality and style. The read- 
ers of ONCE A WEEK can rest assured that every volume 
sent out in its Library will be pure and can be read in 
any family circle. This is a field which ONCE 4 WEEK 
has made its own. 

Though only four years old, it already has many 
times the circulation of its most prominent rival. 

No “has been” for us. We ARE! 

Do you follow us? Ifso, Come on! 


LOCKING FORWARD, NCT BACKWARD. 

WE are advancing, and whatever stands in the way 
seems destined to summary removal. Old principles of 
law are being found wanting, and the practical question 
is not, Shall we conform ourselves to those principles ? 
but, Are they reducible to practice ? For we are living in 
a practical age, and nothing but the practical will meet 
its requirements and its exigencies. 

It has long been an established principle of law that 
such enterprises as railroads and ferry companies, which 
ask and receive valuable franchises from the State, should 
be reasonably subject to State control, and that the State 
has the power to regulate their conduct and fix their 
charges. 

Conservative and theoretical jurists of the extreme 
type have combated this principle, it is true, on the ground 
that interfering with property rights, even of corporations, 
is a dangerous precedent to establish; but the principle 
has held good in our Supreme Court decisions. 

The theory first enunciated by Chief Justice Waite on 
this subject went a step further—namely, that the State 
has the right to regulate the conduct and charges of any 
business “affected with a public interest.’’ 

In the Chicago and New York warehouse cases the de- 
cision of the Federal Supreme Court was, and is yet, that 
grain-elevating companies are ‘affected with a public in- 
terest” and are subject to State regulation of their con- 
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duct and charges. Justices Brewer, Field and Brown pro- 
test against this doctrine in the following words: ‘If it, 
the State, may regulate the price of one service, which is 
not a public service, or the compensation for the use of 
one kind of property which is not devoted to a public use, 
why may it not, with equal reason, regulate the price of 
all service and the compensation to be paid for the use of 
all property ? And if so, ‘Looking Backward’ is nearer 
than a dream.” 

Granting, in theory, that the grain-elevating business 
is not public, as railroad and steamboat transportation is, 
this argumentative query is unanswerable. It is well 
known that grain-elevator companies do not enjoy, for ex- 
ample, the privilege of condemnation of private property 
for a building site, and that they do not secure such other 
valuable franchises from the State as make them virtually 
creatures of the State. 

But the difficulty with this view of the elevator cases 
is that it is all and purely theory. What are we to do? 
No one will deny that, unless prevented from so doing, 
elevator and warehouse companies have now facilities for 
combining and extorting from shippers which they never 
before enjoyed. They can extort. 

On this view of the case the following propositions are 
hereby submitted for consideration: Any business that, 
under the present resources of civilization, has the power 
to arbitrarily fix prices of any kind, has the power to in- 
terfere with what is termed the natural coarse of mercan- 
tile affairs. Interference with the natural course of trade 
is sure to cause ruin to merchants honestly engaged in 
business. And as the State is bound. to protect the indi- 
vidual citizen in his property rights, it must not allow 
such interference; not only that, it must not permit to 
any business the power to so interfere, except with the 
proviso that it, the State, reserves the right to such con- 
trol and regulation as will enable it to prevent such in- 
justice. Criminal statutes and damage suits after the 
harm has been done will not cover the case. 

Railroad and steamboat companies have valuable fran- 
chises formally conferred upon them by the State, and for 
that reason they submit to State control and regulation. 
But we must not forget that a greater power than the 
State—modern civilization itself~has given franchises no 
less valuable to other enterprises of great pith and mo- 
ment in this our day. All powerful enterprises will do 
well to enter into partnership with the State, so as not to 
lord it over the people. Power is very tempting, and th 
people will not submit to exactions. . 





ONCE in a great while only—be it said to the credit or 
otherwise of those deserving and much-anncyed young 
men, the ambulance surgeons of large cities—a tough 
citizen is picked up and sent to the station-house as being 
drunk, on the “professional’’ assurance of the embryo 
sawbones—the drunken man afterward being found in 
possession of a fractured skull as well as an overdose of 
alcohol. But Chambers Street Hospital, New York, has 
furnished. a case that almost defies belief. ANTHONY 
BURKHART was taken there suffering from injuries, and 
the hospital surgeons hurried his case through and sent 
him home with the assurance that he would be all right 
in aday or two. Arriving at home another doctor was 
summoned, and it was found that the unfortunate man 
had a fractured skull, two ribs broken and other injuries. 


Mary TyNAR and JOHN WOJTASIAK are natives of 
Poland. The young lady, who is very pretty and affec- 
tionate, feared that JoHN was going to run away and 
break his promise of marriage. Fearing that never again 
would she have the chance to wear such @ name as that, 
she coolly proceeded to lock JoHN up in Ludlow Street 
Jail, and sued him for ten thousand dollars. But JoHN 
WoOJTASIAK, with an enunciation and a purity of 
Polish diction, which set the loungers’ teeth on edge, told 
Judge McADAM, when brought to Bar, that he wanted to 
matry Mary all the time, and never intended to run 
away. The Judge, seeing that Mary loved JoHN and that 
JOHN loved MARY, settled the ten-thousand-dollar case in 
just ten minutes by marrying them then and there. | 


THE Ladies’ Health Protective Association of New York 
City found on inquiry that the Health Board was debarred, 
by a recent act of the Legislature, from abolishing stables 
in the rear of tenement-houses. The ladies mean business, 
however, for they have already taken steps to secure the 
repeal of the act in question. In this they will receive 
substantial aid from all humane people. The slaughter 
of the innocents during the hot weather in the crowded 
tenements of our large cities goes on with a rapidity suf- 
ficiently hideous, without the added assistance of care- 
lessly-kept stables. 


THE talking-doll, with two strings, must go. Mr. and 
Mrs. KRAFT, of New York City, are about to be divorced, 
on account of general, all-around failure to agree. The 
husband, not long ago, brought home a cute doll for the 
little girl. The toy had two strings attached to it. Pull 
one, and it said, “‘ Papa”; the other, and it said, ‘‘Mam- 
ma.”’ In proof of the phenomenal contrariness of his wife, 
the aggrieved husband alleges that Mrs. KRAFT actually 
deprived the doll, intentionally and with intent to be 
mean, of the “Papa” half of dolly’s intonation. 


THIRTY-EIGHT THOUSAND Polish emigrants went to Bra- 
zil. Eighteen thousands died of yellow fever and one 
thousand five hundred returned home. Brazil, as a home 
for the emigrant, stands in need of an immediate and phe- 
nomenal increase in her percentage of survivals. 





HONOLULU desires annexation to the United States. It 
is stated that when the present queen, LILIOKOLANI, dies 
there will be no more queens down there. Let us wait 
until LILY passes away and then see about it. 
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DIVERSIONS OF ROYAL LADIES. 


THE struggling millions who are not born to fortune 
are interested in knowing how the royal ladies of Europe 
occupy their time. Queen Victoria’s chief diversion has 
always been music. In her youth she was noted for the 
sweetness of her voice. Her touch on the piano, too, was 
very fine, and both theoretically and practically she was 
a good musician. Her Majesty enjoys nothing more than 
either performing herself or listening to the performances 
of others. The Queen has also a love for language. For 
many years she has been a student of Plattdeutsch, the 
patois of the German peasants, and she delights in read- 
ing books in this dialect, especially those by Fritz Reuter, 
which chiefly describe life in Mecklenburg, but which, by 
reason of their being written in Plattdeutsch, cannot be 
understood except by those who have made this dialect 
their study. 

The Empress Frederick of Germany is a finished musi- 
cian and can play the most difficult music at sight, and 
the Empress is also an artist of great talent, and if her 
station in life had been a lowly one she would probably 
have made a famous name by her paintings. 

The favorite pursuit of the Empress of Austria was 
formerly hunting, and until her health failed, Her Majesty 
rode every day and trained and broke in her own horses, 
and was more often to be found in her stables than any- 
where else. Of late years the Empress has indulged her 
taste for traveling, and has also studied modern Greek 
with such assiduity that, in spite of its difficulty, she has 
become proficient init. The reigning German Empress is 
also a finished horsewoman, and is never seen to greater 
advantage than when she is riding. 

The Queen of Denmark is particularly clever in mil- 
linery, a talent which has been inherited by her three 
daughters—the Empress of Russia, the Princess of Wales 
and the Duchess of Cumberland. Of course, since their 
marriages, none of them have had need to exercise their 
ingenuity, but they are, like their mother, distinguished 
by their exquisite taste in dress. They learned much from 
her in their girlhood’s home, when they were obliged to 
make all their own bonnets and hats, as well as to do 
many other useful things. 

The Queen of Italy takes the utmost interest in theat- 
rical representations, and is a keen critic on everything re- 
lating to the stage. Her Majesty is also devoted to the 
study of languages, and always addresses her foreign 
guests in theirown tongue. The Queen Regent of Spain 
spends many of her spare hours in the same study, and 
speaks Spanish, English, German, French and Italian with 
almost equal fluency. 

The Crown Princess of Sweden and Norway, who is a 
daughter of the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden, is an 


excellent cook, and takes a special interest in the culinary 


art. In her girlish days, when she went with her mother 
on a visit to her grandfather, the Emperor William LI, at 
Berlin, she used to spend a great part of the day in the 
royal kitchens concocting all manner of dainty dishes for 
the old Kaiser, who greatly appreciated the efforts of his 
granddaughter. 

The chief pleasure of the Crown Princess Stephanie of 


* Austria is traveling. She has also literary tastes, and has 


shown great talent in the book entitled ‘‘ Lacroma,” which 
she has lately published. Her Royal Highness is a good 
artist. The Empress of Russia, who is a most clever 
needle-woman, embroiders very beautifully, and is hardly 
ever seen in her home life without some work in her hand. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
[See Illustration on front page.) : 

ONE of the duties required of the Engineer Corps by 
the Government is the making of exhaustive experiments 
with all new explosives as to their destructive powers at 
different depths in earth and water. They must also learn 
the pressure exerted at various distances from the point 
of explosion upon fixed surfaces, at the same time noting 
at what particular distance one charge exploded by elec- 
tricity would explode another mine by concussicn. It is 
only by such experiments that the Engineer can become 
thoroughly acquainted with the peculiarities of different 
explosives. This must be done in order to apply this ex- 
perience to the practical part of mines and torpedoes used 
in harbor defense in connection with the army and its 
fortifications. 

Recently an American Engineer, at the instance of the 





Chinese Viceroy, successfully closed, with peculiarly . 


movable torpedoes, a harbor against a foreign fleet. Ordi- 
narily, torpedoes are placed at convenient spots, and when 
exploded in an action with an enemy it is not always 
practical to replace them until after the action. The 
American system, as at present arranged, will keep up an 
unlimited supply of these mines (in action as well as at 
other tims), and for harbor operations, where large and 
powerful mines are used, his appliance will safely move 
large quantities of dynamite in and out of the ship-chan- 
nel with considerable speed. 

Very few, if any, men-of-war carry dynamite to supply 
their ‘‘auvomobile” or “white-head torpedoes.” These 
deadly machines are generally charged with gun-cotton. 
From an explosive point of view, they would be at a fear- 
ful disadvantage with an apparatus of this kind, as the 
mines travel considerably below the surface, and are con- 
stantly changing their positions, and would be more diffi- 
cult to locate from a ship than the ordinary lay-torpedo. 
A white-head torpedo, carrying a small charge of explo- 
sive, stops after its motive power has run its course. But 
in the American system a heavy charge of dynamite is 
continually patrolling the ship-channel, attached toa steel 
cable running around a pulley on each side of the harbor. 
The pulley to which the power is communicated is under 
cover of a fort or back of a promontory—working on the 
principle of a cable railway—the cars representing the 
mines, which are attached to the cable, separated by con- 
venient distances, As they float higher than the cable, 
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which rests on the bottom, and considerably below the 
surface, they could not’ be detected by the enemy or the 
discharge of one would not damage the cable. By this 
system, with several separate cables diverging from a 
given point like branches of a tree to various points on the 
opposite shore, it would take no longer to fortify a harbor 
by this system than it does for the mines to be made fast in 
succession to the cable as it is in motion, and for them to 
make the journey as they are fastened to the moving cable 
across the ship-channel. A very large harbor could be 
made to swarm with mines in an hour. These dangerous 
impediments to navigation could be removed with equal 
speed. 

The moral effect on an enemy’s fleet of such a contriv- 
ance can be surmised. 

These are only a part of the subjects touched upon in the 
daily practice of the Engineer Corps. The principal build- 
ing on the executive row at Willett’s Point is a production 
of the mechanics, everything in its construction being pro- 
duced by the soldiers in the garrison. It is constructed in 
such a substantial manner that it will stand longer with- 
out repairs than any building at the Point. 

In the Museum of Construction are some reduced copies 
of famous military bridges, built of trees. They are very 
graceful and airy in construction, but strong enough to 
support the heaviest ordnance. No outside matertal is 
used in construction, except rope and trees. 

The ornamental features of the post are enhanced by a 
miniature reproduction of the fortifications of Cronstadt, 
built of material similar to the famous original. Two 
other famous forts are reproduced faithfully. 

The electrical laboratory at Willett’s Point absorbs a 
great portion of the student-officers’ time in their resist- 
ance tests. Detonating caps are also tested for low resist- 
ance in the same laboratory. 

To a layman the case of violent explosives in the mu- 
seum above has a curious attraction. These are fulminat- 
ing powders, beside which dynamite takes a second place. 
We might mention picrates, with proclivities to redistribute 
masses into atoms, after the methods described in ‘‘ The 
Great War Syndicate.” Metallic compounds also exist 
that violently burn and then explode on contact with 
water. Also there exist pretty colored liquids which, 
when separate, would not burn, but when brought to- 
gether produce miniature earthquakes, and several hun- 
dred other kinds of sudden explosives that will probably 
remain in quiet unless some ray of sunlight condenses 
them. 

A sentry who watches over this room lives a charmed 
life. When he goes on duty he never knows that he will 
return to his mess. 

Our illustration shows a party of officers and men about 
to lower into the water a charge of dynamite with the 
pressure gauges fastened to a steel ring around the charge 
to be exploded. Each gauge will accurately register the 
pressure exerted on them individually at the moment of 
explosion. In other words, the explosion will squeeze four 
separate pieces of copper, and after the experiment the 
copper is measured, to find the amount of depression ; and, 
after finding its exact measurement, the experts compare 
it with a piece of copper of the same size that has been 
squeezed by weights. In that way they arrive with great 
accuracy at the pressure of the exploding dynamite. 
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A STORY OF THE TWO FACES. 
A SUPERSTITION OF THE MAC-O-CHEE VALLEY THAT NEVER 





SUE BUXTON, the village belle, took up the photograph 
of herself that she had just received from the local tin- 
type artist, and was preparing to wreathe her pretty face 
with looks of pleasurable anticipation, when, suddenly, 
the coming smile died on her cheeks. 

There, plain as light and shade could make it, was a 
Death’s Head, in a strange way blended with the face in 
the picture. How it came there, whether by some freak 
of light and shade, or by 
some bungling of the work 
of finishing or retouching on 
the part of the artist, Sue 
never stopped to consider. 

All day long she went 
about like one in a dream. 

“Sue,” said Dan that 
night, as they sat in the 
parlor, “why don’t you give 
me that photograph you 
promised me? You know 
we are to be married in a 
month.” 

Without a word, Sue 
Buxton took up the picture 
and handed it tohim. She 
watched his face narrowly. 
She was not surprised when 





TOOK UP THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


she saw him start in his chair. 

“Sue !’’ he gasped. 

“Yes, Dan.” 

“Do you see what is blended with your face in the 
photograph ? Oh, it cannot be that we must part so soon. 
There is——”’ 

** A Death’s Head, Dan. And it says that in a week I 
shall be dead. I’m not over ordinary suspicious nor super- 
stitious-like, but there’s somethin’ that makes my flesh 
crawl about this picture. I haven’t been well since the 
minute I first laid my eyes on it.” 

The wedding was postponed. No one knew why. 

“They’ve quarreled,’’ said some. 

“She’s a flirt and has disgusted him,’ said others. 

The night she died, two weeks later, all her schoolgirl 
friends in the village came over to tender their last loving 
offices to the dead. There was a haunted, ghastly look on 
her face, such as even death did not seem able to mask. 
Contrasted with the red roses they twined in her yellow 
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hair, her pale face looked even more pallid thaia it had 
been made by death. 

‘How changed she is! Here is her last picture; see for 
yourself.” It was an old woman who spoke. 

They gathered around. E 

“‘ Why, see the Death’s Head in the face !” exclaimed a 
dozen voices, as the girls drew back and as the men and 
women bowed their heads. 

“Poor girl!” said the old woman, looking at the pict- 
ure again; ‘“‘ you have frightened yourself to death over a 
lucky sign. I see it all now.” 

And the old croon bowed her head in a moment’s deep 
silence. 

“What is it, aunty?” someone asked, after a long 
time. 

““The two heads, her own and the Death’s Head, meant, 
my dears, that she was to be married twice.” 

“Yes, aunty.” 

‘But, through fear, she has been wooed and won by 
Death.” 


HE FAVORED JACKSONIAN SIMPLICITY. 


SHE MEANT WELL ENOUGH, BUT HER KINDNESS WAS NOT 
APPLECIATED. 


“THEN your whole lay-out,’’ he murmured, hoarsely, 
as the bundles were piled around him, is inventoried at 
how much ?”’ 

“For the baby, $12.50.” 

“Tt is a dream,” he said, faintly, a smile coming into 
his pale face. 

“For mamma, dear, dear 
mamma, you know, Char- 
lie, I promised——”’ 

“Yes, I know, Par- 
thenia.” 

“For dear mamma, 
$21.42.” 

* Ah ! then itis adream,” 
he murmured, supporting 
his tottering form against 
the ice-box. 

“For the hired girl, 
$1.12.” 

**Go on,” he said, in the 
voice of one drawing his 
last gasp, ‘‘ go on, tell me all.” 

‘*For myself, Charlie, $54.57.” 

“Then it is a dream,” he repeated, ‘a wild, alluring 
dream.” 

“ And, and——” 

‘‘What’s that,’’ he responded, faintly, ‘‘ more yet ?”’ 

“Yes, Charlie, dearest.’’ 

“You mock me.” 

“No, no. Indeed I donot. I have a little surprise.”’ 

‘* A surprise ?”’ 

“For you, Charlie, I have bought this lovely new neck- 
tie, so that you would not howl about being forgotten. I 
got it at the bargain counter, for nineteen cents, for 
you are a great hand to talk about simple tastes and econ- 
omy in dressing. You must never say again that I do not 
know how to save your cash.” ¥ 

He gasped, and a sad, snake-fence smile illumined his 
alabasterine brow. She came up to him, put her arms 
about his neck and turned his picture toward the look- 
ing-glass on the wall, that he might look at himself in the 
mirror, and see how the new necktie fitted his carrot-col- 
ored hair and whiskers. 

But the intense nervous strain had proven too much for 
the startled husband. Her arms closed about his necktie, 
but they also closed about a corpse. 

He wore the nineteen-cent necktie when he approached 
the Golden Gate. Gabriel promptly let down the bars and 
enrolled his name in the Book of Martyrs. J. H. G. 

—_—>-o-+__—__ 


THE VICTORY OF CONSCIENCE. 


A DIALOGUE. 
A Maiwen—au/fully sweet. 
Her Conscrence—just simply awful. 
Scene—Her boudoir. 





‘a4 SAD, SNAKE-FENCE SMILE.” 





(Enter Conscience attired as a beggar child.) 

The Maiden—Dear me, who are you and how in the world did you 
manage to get here ? 

Conscience—I came because you need me—and because I am very 
tired of wandering about the world. I am your Conscience. 

The Maiden—Pooh, I don’t believe a word of it. I haven’t any Con- 
science. Go and ask any of the boys that I have flirted with 
and then refused. Besides, if I had such an ugly-iooking Con- 
science as you are I’d put you in a reform school, I wouldn't 
be bothered with you. 

Conscience—But it is your duty to take care of me. See,I am old 
and withered with age. (By a simple transformation common 
to extravaganza Conscience transforms himself into a with- 
ered old man.) 

The Maiden—Oh, that will do you no good. I wouldn't have you 
around for anything. Everyone would think I am as old as 
you are. 

Conscience—It is very simple. How will thisdo? (Conscience trans- 
forms himself into a beautiful young girl.) 

The Maiden—No—no—not at all. Away with you! You are more 
beautiful than Iam. Where would I be with the men if you 
were constantly with me? Away! 

Conscience (sadly)—So be it ; farewell. 

The Maiden—Nay, do not go so soon. Your arts may yet avail you. 
Why not try something in the masculine line not quite so ex- 
treme as the—er—others. 

Conscience—I have but one more trial. The powers so will it. 

The Maiden—You'll have lots of them if you stay with me long. 
Try it, though. 

Conscience—Very well. (Transforms himself into a handsome young 
man.) How doI do now? 

The Maiden—How do you do ?—so glad to see you. Come, you may 
remain always. Why, you are just like a husband ! 

Conscience—Yes, and I'll make you quite as unhappy.—Tom HALL. 

a Oe 
Just stand by and watch Once 4 WEEK make its great run for 
the quarter-million post. 

















A DREAMER OF THE ORIENT. 


{Fourth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.] 

‘*My tastes and experiences are so varied that I doubt 
if literary men will accept me as one of the guild.” 

The speaker was the Hon. Samuel Greene Wheeler Ben- 
jamin, lately Minister to Persia, member of the American 
Geographical Society, member of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain and an acknowledged authority on 
matters pertaining to the Orient. 

We satin a room wherein the atmosphere was one of 
Oriental luxury. Rare embroideries of Karadagh, won- 
drously delicate and artistic, were draped over pieces of 
furniture, and here and there about the room were exam- 
ples of the ancient, perforated work in brass peculiar to 
the Persians. On a mantle was a beautiful kalian, or Per- 
sian pipe, the bowl about the size of a large orange, only 
more egg-shaped, with designs of the greatest richness and 
beauty carved in silver about it. 

True to the Oriental custom, my gracious host invited 
me to have a pipe of the fragrant tumbak of Shiraz, while 
he talked in the most delightful manner of Persia and the 
Persians. It was Mr. Benjamin’s distinction to be the 
first Minister from the United States accredited to the 
Court of Persia, and therefore unusual honors and dis- 
tinction were accorded him by the Persian Government. 
The ex-Minister talks as delightfully as he writes, and it 
was not many minutes before I had forgotten that I had 
just sailed across the Harbor in the most prosaic of ferry- 
boats to his island home at New Brighton, an island 
which, by the way, loomed up out the mist and haze from 
the fore-deck of the ferryboat surprisingly like the Isle of 
Wight. Here the scholar lives in a charming Queen Anne 
cottage, which overlooks the Harbor, and from his win- 
dows he can watch the white-winged fleet which floats 
with each incoming tide and from whose mastheads flut- 
ter the signals of every maritime nation under the sun. 

‘‘Speak of that which is nearest your heart,’ I asked. 

‘‘ Were I to do that I should speak of the sea,’’ said the 
Orientalist, with a glance in the direction of the window, 
where we could yet, in the deepening twilight, get a 
glimpse of the tapering spars of the ships that, forest- 
like, clustered at the wharves below. ‘My iove for the 
sea amounts to a passion, that grows stronger as I become 
older. I have passed many, many happy days on the 
ocean, and I am never more content than when on board 
ship.” 

This was a surprise to me, for there was nothing in the 
scholarly appearance of the ex-Minister to indicate his 





“*My LOVE FOR THE SEA AMOUNTS TO A PASSION.” 


nautical preferences. In furtherance of this idea, he called 
my attention to some beautiful marine paintings in oil 
and some in water-colors—his own work—for before Mr. 
Benjaniin was an Orientalist, or became known to the 
world as a writer, he was an artist, and an accomplished 
one, if I may judge from the examples of his skill that 
adorned the walls of his charming Staten Island home. 
Among Mr. Benjamin’s treasures, perhaps the most 
valuable of all is a fine example of early Persian art. It 
is an Oriental Meissonier. The painting is on a mirror- 
case, about nine inches long and six inches wide, repre- 
senting the great Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, in bat- 
tle. The peried is evidently the early part of the last 
centjry,. Time has mellowed the colors of this exquisite 
miniiureand given them an exceedingly rich tone. The 
numbémof figures in this little work is astonishing. In 
the foreground, on a spirited white horse, is the warrior 
Shah, in all the military splendor of an Oriental soldier 
and king. Behind him are grouped his princes and gen- 
erals. The ground is heaped with the corpses ot the slain 
and the carcasses of horses, depicted with terrible realism ; 
in the middle distance, a squadron of cavalry is charging 
the enemy, and in the background is a battery of artillery 
in full action. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the picture is a group of three prisoners, bound and kneel- 
ing before the warrior, evidently begging for their lives. 
Their emotion and the pathos of their condition are ad- 
mirably rendered. Behind them, the armor-clad execu- 
tioner, with drawn sword and immobile countenance, 
waits the signal of the sovereign; but, as Mr. Benjamin 
says, “the history of Oriental warfare inclines one to fear 
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that these prisoners sued in vain for their lives from a con- 
queror who slew one hundred thousand people in Delhi 
between sunrise and sunset.”’ 

Continuing, Mr. Benjamin said: “Excepting certain 
peculiarly Oriental inaccuracies of drawing, this painting 
is so realistic and vivid that one cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that it represents a scene from actual life, in which 
the artist himself had been a participant. But who painted 
this picture can only be conjectured, as he neglected to 
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add his signature. It is surmised, however, by connois- 
seurs to have been A’Zadek. This work of art isa wonder- 
ful bit of composition, with infinite variety of action, rich 
coioring and exceeding minuteness, that must have been 
been achieved at the cost of tremendous toil.” 

Referring to the morals of Oriental nations the diplo- 
mat said: ‘‘ We are accustomed to talk of the ‘ unspeak- 
able Turk’ and that sort of thing, but I cannot say that 
the Orientals are any worse, according to their lights, than 
the rest of the world. As I have knocked about the globe, 
I find that all nations have their standards of virtue and 
of morality, and that everywhere there are people who, 
living up to their ideas of right, pass lives of usefulness 
and even goodness.”’ 

On the subject. of the women of Persia, Mr. Benjamin 
was very entertaining. ‘‘Persian women,’’ said he, 
‘possess an influence and controlling power in domestic 
and business affairs that is beyond that enjoyed by 
women elsewhere. Theirs is the unseen ‘power behind 
the throne,’ and the diplomacy and influence of Persian 
husbands are dependent in a large measure on the force 
of character and abilities displayed by the women of their 
households. The conduct and negotiations of most im- 
portant affairs are done by women. If a man wishes to 
influence another in an affair of importance, he confides 
the subject to his wife, who, in turn manages to bring it 
to the notice of the wife of the man to be influenced. 
There is generally, I might say, the inducement of a hand- 
some present.” 

On one occasion, even the Minister did not disdain the 
services of a woman in a matter that required much 
diplomacy to bring about a satisfactory settlement. The 
occasion was this: Attached to the American Missionary 
Station in Teheran was a school for native girls. Their 
playground was a large yard, surrounded (as is the custom 
in Persia) by a high fence. According to Persian law, it 
is unlawful to build any structure with windows over- 
looking the grounds of a neighbor. Shortly after the 
establishment of this school, a Persian nobleman, a favor- 
ite of the Shah and aman of influence in Teheran, pur- 
chased land adjoining the missionary station and put up 
a structure with windows directly overlooking the school- 
grounds. Of course this unusual proceeding caused much 
annoyance and seriously threatened the usefulness of the 
school. The missionaries made a complaint to Mr. Ben- 
jamin. He immediately investigated the matter and 
found that the action of the Persian nobleman was made 
with the evident intent of embarrassing and annoying 
the missionaries in theirwork. Herepresented the matter 
to the Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who listened 
to his complaint, and said that if it was against the law 
of Persia to build windows overlooking the grounds of a 
neighbor, he wouid cause such as were complained of 
to be closed up. 

“T left him,” said Mr. Benjamin, ‘‘ with the assurance 
that he would consult the law upon the subject and take 
immediate action. Several days passed, and I heard noth- 
ing from the Minister of Foreign Affairs. I recalled the 
matter to his attention, but he assured me that he had not 
yet been able to find the law relating to the subject. I 
then resolved to attempt to find the law without his 
assistance. I had in my employ a native secretary who 
was aclever young man. Adopting the Oriental method 
of expression, I said to him: ‘I take you to be a 
clever man, and for that reason I am about to intrust you 
with an exceedingly important mission. I could get lots 
of people to do it, but I have thought, ‘‘Here is a chance 
for my secretary to distinguish himself.” So I give the 
opportunity to you.’ 

‘“‘The chief exponent of all law in Persia is the Sheikh 
ul Islam, who resides in Teheran. There is no higher 
legal authority in Persia, and his decision upon a question 
is final. I resolved to submit to him the question of the 
offending windows, of course, without permitting him 
to know the names of the persons involved. The man- 
ner of obtaining a decision from the Sheikh ul Islam, 
usually is to present to him on a bit of paper a supposi- 
tious case similar to the one in question. He reads the 
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paper, scribbles his decision on a corner or about the mar- 
gin of the document and affixes to it his official seal—to 
counterfeit which is death ! 

‘* My secretary undertook the task with much enthusi- 
asm and promised me a decision from the Sheikh in a very 
short time. Several days elapsed, and I noticed that he 
wore a dejected air. I finally asked if he had secured the 
decision. Learning that he had not, I said to him that I 
was surprised that a man of his ability should be soslow in 
surmounting such an obstacle. I allowed the matter to 
rest after that, and one day he came to me radiant with 
joy, waving the bit of paper on which the suppositious case 
had been presented and in the corner of which, in the 
Sheikh’s own writing, was the decision and his seal. 

“Then the secretary related to me how he had secured 
the coveted document. His wife had found a woman who 
was friendly with the favorite wife of the Sheikh, and had 
promised her a present if she would mention the matter 
to the Sheikh’s wife. This she doubtless took opportunity 
to do when they met at the baths, probably telling her 
that the decision affected a dear friend of hers and that 
she would make her a present if she succeeded in getting 
it. The Sheikh’s wife took the document, and, doubtless 
when her lord was in good temper, begged him to scribble 
the few words that would make her friend happy. The 
decision was to the effect that, according to the laws of 
Persia, it was so unlawful to place windows overlook- 
ing a neighbor’s grounds that one would be justified in 
shooting the offender at sight. After getting this docu- 
ment, I sent to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and re- 
quested that his first secretary call upon me. When he 
came, I asked if he had yet succeeded in finding the law 
upon the subject. He said: ‘No, we are yet diligently 
searching for it.’ I told him it wasn’t necessary to con- 
tinue the search, as I had succeeded in finding it myself. 
You can imagine his surprise when I showed him the 
decision bearing the seal of the Sheikh ul Islam. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs immediately caused the 
offending windows to be removed, and we had no further 
trouble. 

“The condition of Persian women is not as unfortunate 
as we are lead to believe. They have great freedom, and 
frequently express pity for their European sisters. The 
veil used by Persian women in the streets forms a com- 
plete disguise and is not so objectionable as one would im- 
agine. The opportunity for intrigue is greatly increased, 
as, covered from head to foot by her veil, a woman 
may go wherever she pleases without fear of disclosing 
her identity. Not evgn her husband would dare to raise 
her veil, for he might make a mistake, and to do so would 
render him liable to instant death. Just think of it! If a 
Persian woman wishes to disclose her features to anyone 
she generally finds an opportunity to withdraw her vei 
for an instant. The rest is arranged by third parties, who 
are always readily to be found. Only the wives of the 
Shah and the princes are debarred these privileges, as they 
never go abroad without many attendants. An hour or 
so before they appear on the streets heralds are sent out 
who proclaim that the royal ladies will pass that way, an 
everyone is expected to leave the street. Windows over- 
looking thoroughfares are not permitted for this reason. 
Until recent times anyone found in the street when the 
royal ladies passed was put to death on the spot. Now he 
would receive a severe beating.’’ 


In the soft air of Peloponesia, under the blue sky of - 


Attica and in the oldest of existing cities, Argos, was Mr. 
Benjamin born. Of New England descent, he was educated 
in the United States, but many years of his life have been 
passed in the Orient. Still he is ay American, with 
the added suavity and polish of the Frenchman. As he 
coameoney bade me good-night he said, as he pressed my 
and: 

‘““My convictions are American—are Yankee; but my 

tastes are Oriental.” B. I. D. 





MR. WILLIAM R, CHAPMAN, THE DISTINGUISHED MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
[See Interview, page 7) 
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May 17, 1892.] 


THE ACTORS’ FUND FAIR. 


THE man who left the Actors’ Fund Fair at. the Madi-. 


son Square Garden on the opening evening with any 
money in his purse could indeed count himself fortunate. 
He was brave, indeed, who could withstand the witcheries 
of the galaxy of beauty assembled there, for one would 


have turned his pockets inside out, nay, even have pawned; 
his coat, to be able to pour his coin into the coffers of the. 


fair dames and been rewarded by one smile from their 
ruby lips or a glance from bright, sparkling eyes. 

The Fair was formally opened by A. M. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Fair Committee. He made a brief speech, 
thanking. those who had worked so earnestly for the un- 
dertaking, and to the great crowd introduced Edwin Booth 
and Joseph Jefferson. Mr. Booth simply bowed, but Mr. 
Jefferson said, among other things: ‘‘As the name of 
Shakespeare comes up before me, this being the Actors’ 
Fund, and he the high priest of my profession, may I 
repeat a few lines of my own ? 

“‘ The wondering world asks what was his profession? . 
Of course he was a lawyer, says the lawyer, 
He must have been a sawyer, says the sawyer, 
The corner druggist says he was a chemist, 
Lhe skilled mechanic dubs him a machinist, 
The thoughtful sage declares him a great thinker, 
And every tin man swears he was a tinker, 
And so he’s claimed by every trade and factor, 
Your pardon, gentlemen—he was an actor.” 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer waved a flag to Signor Cappa, whose 
band wasstationed in the balcony, and in glorious melody 
the “‘Star Spangled Banner” burst forth. A sudden 
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The quilt contained the autographs of almost every prom- 
inent actor and actress in the world. Elsewhere, many 
dolls, including one dressed for the Fair by Mme. Adelina 
Patti. At the booth presided over by Mrs. Rachael Mc- 
Auley were valuable books and autographs. Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe contributed three volumes of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” with autograph letters on the title page of 
each. At this table was also a novel photograph frame, 
two stories high, made entirely of the coupons of theater 
tickets. These were arranged artistically, one overlapping 
the other, giving the effect of a kaleidoscope. It showed 
great ingenuity and originality, and contained the photo- 
graphs of many prominent and beautiful actresses. It 
was contributed by an amateur actress of Baltimore. 

A copy of “The Rivals,” which the late William J. 
Florence spent many years in embellishing, volames by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,. Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler, 
Brander Matthews, Charles Dudley Warner and E. C. 
Stedman, the poet, were also on exhibition at this booth. 
There were two valuablé collections of autographs, one 
made by Miss Mary Penfield and the other by Miss Grace 
Greenwood, which contained the names of many cele- 
brated personages. Among Mrs. McAuley’s fair assistants 
was Miss Boyesen, sister of Professor Hjalmer Boyesen, of 
Columbia College. Miss Boyesen, who is of a rare type of 
blonde beauty, attracted much attention. 

Neckwear for gentlemen could be bought at the booth 
in charge of Miss Bertha Welby. Men who wanted a good 
smoke could get cigars from the booth where Miss Emily 
Rigel was in attendance. Mrs. Agnes Booth presided over 
anextemporized grocery and sold preserved goods of ‘every 











AN EVENING RECEPTION AT THE ACTORS’ FUND FAIR. 


blaze of electric light flashed through the building, and to 
the measures of the music the crowd began to mote about. 
The march was lead by Edwin Booth, who, supported 
on one side by Mr. Palmer and on the other by Mr. Sanger, 
started on around of visits. Their first stop was before 
atrim and glistening naphtha launch, manned by a be- 
witching crew all in white sailor costumes, each dainty 
mariner leaning over the rail of the craft, with a business 
expression. in her eye, a captivating smile on her lips and 
asubscribtion-book in her hance. Among the pretty women 
of the crew were Madeline Lucette and Louise Beaudet. 

A great center of attraction was the flower booth, at 
which were Misses Julia Arthur, Eleanor Mayo, Maud 
Harrison; Selina Fetter and Sadie Martinot, all becomingly 
gowned in white. Miss Mayo attracted the attention of 
crowds throughout the entire evening by her exquisite 
beauty, and she was accorded the distinction of being the 
belle of the Fair. She isa daughter of the actor, Frank 
Mayo. Mrs. Kdward Harrigan, the wife of the comedian, 
presided over a booth where a variety of articles could be 
purchased. Assisting Mrs. Harrigan were Miss Ada Lewis, 
the “tough girl” of ‘Reilly and the 400,” Miss Emma 
Pollock, Miss Buckley, Miss Eveline Pollock, Miss Moore, 
Miss Bachelder and Mrs. Dave Braham. : 

Aunt Louise Eldredge, with Mrs. Fernandez, had a 
booth filled with articles made and contributed by mem- 
bers of the profession. One of the curiosities was a quilt 
made by Mrs. Chapman, an actress eighty-five years old. 
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description. A pretty booth was that given up toa collection 
of lamps, where Miss Estelle Clayton, Miss Isabelle Evesson 
and Miss Clara Damer were to be found. Here also was 
the Golden Book, where those who wished to contribute 
annually to the Actors’ Fund signed their names. One 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds drew crowds to the 
booth devoted to jewelry. One of the principal exhibits 
was a necklace of diamonds which was to have been pre- 
sented as a wedding gift to Prince Albert Victor and 
Princess May. On the death of the Prince the necklace 
was sent to this country to be sold, and is said to be worth 
sixty-five thousand dollars. The famous Cleveland dia- 
mond also twinkled from its velvet case. This booth was 
in the shape of a Maltese cross. Four stalwart policemen 
were on duty, keeping watch over these treasures, which 
were in charge of Mrs. Louis Aldrich and Miss Goid- 
thwait. 

Inside the Shakespeare cottage there was a bewildering 
array of articles to make women more lovely and daz- 
zling, and destroy still further the peace of masculine 
minds. Mrs. Agnes Booth had charge also of this display, 
assisted by Miss Lillie Vane, Miss Marie Carlyle, Miss 
Carrie Turner, Miss Robinson, Miss Laury, Miss Queenie 
Vassar, Miss Marie Hilford and Mrs. Schloss. Miss 
Georgie Cayvan had charge of the Lyceum Theater booth, 
where could be bought photographs of the celebrities of 
the stage. Miss Cayvan’s assistants were. Mrs. ‘Thomas 
Whiffen, Mrs. Charles Walcut, Miss Bessie Tyree, Miss 
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Natilée Lambert, Miss Emma Frohman and Miss Effie 
Shannon. 

Toenumerate the multitudinous attractions of the Fair 
is wellnigh impossible. Its interesting features pop up on 
every side ; there are streets of booths, and throughout the 
vast structure are to be found here and there in nooks and 
corners all sorts of interesting exhibits. The financial 
success of the undertaking was assured from the start, 
for, at the close of the first evening’s business, the receipts 
reached over eleven thousand dollars. 

The Fair closed at midnight of Saturday, May 7th, and 
was a complete success. The receipts on Monday were 
$11,488; Tuesday, $11,579; Wednesday, $13,060; Thursday, 
$16,742; Friday, $20,781. The receipts of the final day were 
$27,961.31, which brings the grand total to $101,561.31. 

—_-—_—_+ © + 

“MA” STARTS WILLIAM HENRY PROPERLY. 

SHE SAYS THE GINGER-BREAD SUITS OF TO-DAY ARE UN- 
WORTHY OF ANY YOUNG MAN’S APPROBATION. 

WHEN Bill Tompkins came back from New York to the 
little village where he was born, with his medical diploma 
in his pocket, he felt that all he needed now to make a suc- 
cess of his profession was a long-tailed coat and a sign 
that bore his name in big, gilt letters. 

But he had figured without “‘ ma.” 

“Ma” and Bill came into the village store to look over 
a suit of clothes for the 
new doctor. 

“T—I like this,” he said, 
casting his eye on a brown 
pattern. 

‘William Henry!” 

*“*T—I mean do you like 
it, ma?” 

“What you want is 
somethin’ stylish, William © 
Henry.” 

“Yes, ma.” 

** And somethin’ neat.” 

** Yes, ma.” 

“And somethin’ wot’ll 
wear like iron.” 

** Yes, ma.” 

Here the clerk showed 
several remarkable speci- 
mens, rock-ribbed and as eternal as the ocean. 

William Henry began to wilt. 

**Ma,”’ he said, hesitatingly, ‘a long-tailed coat would 
look more professional.” 

**William Henry, have a keer!”’ 

**Yes, ma.” 

** William Henry, allus trust your mother’s judgment 
and you won’t go far wrong. These ginger-bread suits of 
to-day is all bosh. As a risin’ young doctor, jest outen 
skool, William Henry, you must have a suit wot’ll wear 
like iron.” 

“Yes, ma.” 

“You'll have ter drive five horses ter death, William 
Henry, afore you kin have a long-tailed coat. You’ll have 
ter wear out seven office carpets by the feet of the custom 
ers wot’s passin’ in an’ out. It won’t be ina year, neither, 
William Henry, an’ it may be in not less ner twenty.” 

“ Yes, ma.” 

‘Ah, Iknowed I’d think of it! Say, mister.clerk, git 
out a pepper-an’-salt suit, like William Henry uster wear 
cut down out of his dad’s clothes; a pepper-an’-salt wot’ll 
wear like iron, and never show no dirt. Are you satisfied 
with a. pepper-an’-salt, William Henry?” 

“*T—I, yes, ma.” 

“T thought.so. Now, don’t you let me hear you say 
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. hext week, or some sich matter, that you war undooly in- 


flooenced ter buy these clothes. Fer it wouldn’t be the 
truth, nohow. Fer if you have got a good pepper-an’- 
salt wot’s goin’ ter wear like iron, I kin rest easy nights, 


' a-feelin’ that I’ve started you out on the highway ter suc- 


y 


cess, which will be bound ter come, W 
the passin’ years!” 
——_—-+ 2+ 


AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

SPECULATION is confined to a few issues, the principal ones being 
St. Paui, New England, Reading and Atchison, the remainder of the 
market moving in sympathy. There is an entire absence of any- 
thing like public interest, and the quotations are made by Board- 
room traders. The traders, however, are inclined to act on the Bull 
side, recognizing that local conditions are favorable to higher 

rices. The principal condition favoring a higher level of prices 
is the great ease in the money market both here and in London, but 
it is well to remember that Bull markets in the past have come 
when money commanded a fair rate of interest. Cheap money is 
not necessarily against a buoyant market, but it does not always 
indicate oue. On the contrary, idle money means more or less 
stagnation in general business, which is a condition not favorable 
to rampant speculation in stocks. Undue accumulation of money 
may lead to a good demand for investment bonds, and that condi- 
tion has prevailed in Wall Street for many weeks, But great dis- 
criniination is used in the selection of such investments, the result 
being that desirable bonds are not easy to get and that those of 2 
-“_ oo = = no Pager ge soy 

e key to the market is still the foreign situation. Money 

very plentiful in London, but the opie there have been poy = An 
bitten with their South American investments that they are shy of 
taking any more chances. 

The affairs of the Richmond Terminal Company are most threat- 
ening, and there is danger that when the plan of reorganization 
collapses (as collapse it must in the near future, unless the holders 
of the underlying securities experience a change of heart), that the 
general market will be hurt. _ e, stocks are in strong hands, and 
conse: =e! the decline may’ be checked before material harm is 
done; but the average operator feels that it is no time to be over- 
loaded. 

The Bull arguments are many, and, under ordinary conditions, 
would be weighty. Our exports are larger than at any Other time 
in the history of the country, and the balance of trade ought to be 
in our favor. But the foreigners have paid us in our own Securities. 
In doing so the Bulls tell us that the capitals of Europe have be- 
come bare of American securities, and that all that is required to 
induce the foreigners to re-purchase is to start an upward move- 
ment here. Then. they say. once started, the market will develop 
into a genuine, -ld-fashioned Bull one, such as we had in 1879. Put 
who is to start the Bull movement here? Any upward movement 
of a'lasting charaeter-must be inaugurated by the foreigners, and it 
is evident that they not ready to undertake the job. They have 
all they can do to take tare of their home affairs, Wher they have 
done this; and ‘the’ foreign situation is once more on a substantial 
basis, it will be-time enough to expect a Bull campaign in this 
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market. 
This is simply looking the facts im the face. Mrpas. 

















SomE recent developments in literature and debate 
seem to show that among a great number of women there 
isan idea that the only way to get along with a husband 
is to manage him. A lot of debates in women’s clubs 
have tended in this direction, and recently an offer of a 
prize for the best essay on the subject ‘‘Howto Rule a 
Husband” brought a great number of replies. Is man 
really such an unnatural animal that a womancan’t get 
along with him without managing him? The old-fashioned 
idea was that husband and wife were partners, and that 
each was entirely in the confidence of the other. Strangely 
enough, all the suggestions as to ruling the tyrant man 
consist only of attentions and courtesies which any mem- 
ber of a partnership owes to the other as a matter of 
common decency. The only way to explain this abnormal 
condition of affairs is the admission that women who talk 
most about managing men are those who made a great 
mistake when they married; either they took the first 
man who came along, or they were very bad judges of 
human nature. It would be very hard to find anywhere in 
the world any set of men who would talk about managing 
wives. Probably the fact is that the great majority of 
married people get along very happily together, and 
that each individual member of any conjugal partner- 
ship is too much concerned about duties to think anything 
of rights; but if women wili persist in telking and writ- 
ing as if man were a wild animal who needed managing, 
discontented men may take a notion to talk about women 
in the same way, and then what a terrible row there 
would be! Go slow, ladies, unless you’re very sure you 
are right, and even then go slow for mere decency’s sake. 


Are we really to have an American merchant-marine 
after all? It begins to lovk so. All business men have 
known for a long time that a large amount of stock in 
some ocean steamship lines is owned by Americans, some 
companies being controlled by capital on this side. The 
bill which has just passed the House of Representatives, 
to give American registry to two of the finest of the 
“ocean greyhounds,” on condition that two more of the 
same kind shall be built in this country, promises to be an 
entering wedge which will split our antiquated navigation 
laws wide open and make an immense amount of business 
for American shipyards. The shipbuilders do not object, 
for reasons which anyone can understand; neither will 
American labor object; and if anyone else is likely to 
stand in the way, he has not yet appeared. Thanks to our 
new navy, each American shipbuilder has been putting his 
yard in first-class condition, and is scanning the world 
with a double-barreled spyglass for some new contracts, 
It would seem very odd for us Americans to suddenly be- 
come the great shipbuilders of the world, but as we have 
the metal, the money and the men, and as some of our 
shipbuilders have declared to Congressional committees 
that they could build ships as cheaply as England, if only 
they could get enough work to keep their men steadily 
employed, we may get there after all. For some reason 
that nobody can explain, the American mechanic does a 
great deal more in a working day than his foreign brother, 
so it isn’t the impossible that seems likely to happen. 


Oil paintings which are to be sold by the square yard 
are not likely to soon again be sent here from Eurype. No 
artist in the world has been more talked of in the past 
three years than the Russian painter, Verestchagin; and, 
although sometimes he has been criticised, his work in 
general has been highly praised. Yet, in the recent sale of 
some of his canvases, all of high artistic quality, the 
prices realized were frequently below the cost of ordinary 
theater drop-curtains of similar size. The principal fault 
of these pictures seemed to be their size; they were so 
large that any one of several of them would cover the 
whole side of a room larger than any private purchaser 
could place it in. The time is gone when Americans valued 
things according to their size; we have big things enough 
of our own. We have Niagara Falls, the Colorado Cafion, 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the public buildings at Wash- 
ington; and so, like everybody else who values most what 
he hasn’t got, we run to ‘infinite riches in little room.” 
A small painting by Meissonier will bring its weight in 
diamonds; but a picture as large as the side of a barn, no 
matter who painted it, isn’t sure to realize the price paid 
for the frame. Foreign artists will please take notice and 
govern themselves accordingly. 


At last the actors are beginning to get even with the’ 


public. Assoon as any charitable work is contemplated, 
the promoters appeal first to the millionaires and then to 
the actors, just as if the last-named people were rolling in 
wealth, instead of being, as they really are, members of 
the worst-paid profession in the world, except the clergy. 
The most that an actor usually gets out of the public is a 
lot of applause and a long vacation; out of his own pro- 
fession he frequently gets the privilege of walking home 
from a far-away point at which his company disbanded for 
lack of funds. The Actors’ Fund Fair in New York, how- 
ever, ismaking it probable that fewer actors than hereto- 
fore will have to commit suicide to avoid the pangs of 
poverty and that actors’ children will not become charges 
upon communities which their parents cheered and de- 
lighted. 

Isn’t it fanny that in this day of newspapers, telegraph 
lines and cheap postage a fellow who is uobody in particu- 
lar can go into a town within an hour’s ride of a large 
city and impose himself upon the residents for spmeone 
very different from what he is? Half a year ago a man 
who had been 2 salesman in New York betook himself to 
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a pretty little city about forty miles away and announced 
himself as a member of one of the most exclusive families 
of the metropolis, and one of MacAllister’s sacred Four 
Hundred. In that town there were a great number of 
wealthy, intelligent and fashionable people who knew 
people of their own class in New York, and yet the im- 
poster kept his face and his position for half a year, and 
cut a wide swath right to the center of society. Probably 
they held their tongues about him, for fear that New York 
would call him back, and their firmament would lose its 
bright, particular star. The odd thing about the case is 
that the fellow really was a man of good social position 
abroad, and might have succeeded very well by seeming 
to be only what he was, but evidently he knew the weak- 
ness of Americans who have more money than time, and. 
he played upon it to his heart’s content. There never is a 
time when a Iot of fellows with more wits than conscience 
are not playing a lot of games of this kind in different 
parts of the United States. There is always one safe rule 
to follow regarding men who make social pretensions far 
away from their alleged homes: the man who amounts to 
much at home isn’t likely to leave home for any great 
length of time, unless his pocket has been suddenly emp- 
tied and he is looking for the wherewithal to replenish it 
—probably by marriage. 

Very much like these alleged swells are a number of 
people who come from Europe for reasons Which did not 
leave them in very good odor at home. Asarule, a for- 
eigner with a title isn’t going to spend a great deal of time 
in the United States, except in travel, unless there is some 
social or financial reason why he should not be in his own. 
country. America is far ahead of Europe in many re- 
spects, but men of position and means know that money 
will go several times as far there as here, and they pay at- 
tention to this sort of thing with a degree of care which 
we Americans never think of. A European woman of 
good family wil! give far more personal attention to her 
family marketing and her servants’ wagesthan any Amer- 
ican who is not very poor. As for the men, they look at 
a coin of any size twice before they spend it, and they al- 
ways are thinking of the interest which will be lost by any 
expenditure of money. These are among the qualities 
which Americans would do well to study at foreign 
sources; but, as Rudyard Kipling says, ‘‘that is another 
story.” When any American social circle is invaded by 
foreigners of title and wealth who seem inclined to remain 
indefinitely, it is quite safe for the natives to write over to 
friends on the other side and ask what is wrong. Some 
serious awkwardnesses, a few of which have reached the 
dignity of illegal marriages, have occurred through the 
carelessness of such of our own people as have been more 
hospitable than self-respecting. It isn’t pleasant to think 
of ourselves as a nation of toadies, but the way we have 
taken up some off-color foreigners is likely to place us in 
a strange position in European eyes. 

Old Captain Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor, 
will be delighted, should his ghost he hovering over Con- 
gress, to learn that there is a sudden and strong chaiige of 
opinion as to what our new warships ought to be. We 
have built a lot of handsome cruisers and started some 
magnificent battleships, but there is a strong feeling 
among Congressmen who have looked deeply into the 
subject that our national defenses should be largely afloat 
instead of on shore; that a big raft with heavy guns on it, 
which is what a monitor really is, is the best thing of its 
kind that can be devised at short order for a small amount 
of money. There are two sides to every great question, 
and nobody would be sorry to see each of our seaports de- 
fended by big forts and heavy guns; but, while this work 
is being done, monitors are cheap, easily built and our 
gun factories are now equal to all demands that can be 
made upon them. A floating fort can be moved around 
from place to place at short notice, and can dodge in case 
the fight becomes too lively—a faculty which forts have 
never been able to acquire. There is no likelihood that 
the monitor type of ship wiil put an end to the building 
of cruisers and battleships, but if Congress provides for 
the building of a lot of “‘ cheese-boxes on rafts,’? which is 
what our Confederate friends used to call the monitors, 
we will be in the position of the man who said that an 
old horse-pistoi in the house was worth a whole arsenal 
full of breech- loaders tive miles away. 


Slumming among the rich, about which I made some 
remarks last week, has come to a great deal more than 
was expected. A New York pastor took a lot of poor peo- 
ple to the house of a merchant-prince—by special arrange- 
ment—and there was a long talk and a comparison of the 
relative pleasures and responsibilities of the very rich and 
the very poor. In acountry in which everybody is striv- 
ing to be rich, and where the bottom frequently comes to 
the top, it does no harm for the aspirants to know that 
money has its penalties as well as poverty, and that some 
of the hardest-working men—men who work far longer 
hours and have more sleepless pillows than the mechanic 
or the day laborer—don’t get much more, after all, for all 
their wealth than their board and clothes and daily news- 
paper. The three or four richest men in New York do an 
amount of work every day at which any poor man would 
“strike.” Perhapsit isn’t necessary that this should be; 
but among the rich as well as among the poor the human 
instinct that prompts men to take care of whatever they 
own is very strong, and the more a man has, the harder he 
has to work for it. As the guide of the expedition referred 
to said to a newspaper man, “ Working people are far hap- 
pier in their tenement-house homes than the wealthy in 
their Fifth avenue mansions. Go into Fifth avenue homes, 
and where do you find the pink cheeks, the handsome 
figures and the kissable lips? In the kitchen, sir; in the 
kitchen. Go upstairs in that house and what do you find ? 
Bad health, unhappy people and divorce.”” Maybe the lat- 
ter doesn’t always follow, but there’s enough trouble in 
many American palaces‘to make the owner envy his 
couchman. 
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This is the season of the year in which most men find 
life a burden, for every woman who has any respect for 
herself devotes the early days of the Springtime to the 
very dirty and wholly enraging operation of cleaning 
house. Men know how to clean house; in the good old 
times when men had everything their own way and their 
wives complained that the house was dirty, the lords of 
creation merely pulled up tent-pegs and tent-poles and 
moved the family residence to a new piece of ground. 
Those good old times have passed, never to return, except 
to tramps and border settlers. Woman is going to have 
things clean, no matter who may suffer by it, and if man 
doesn’t like it, the best thing he can do is to turn in and 
help the operation along as rapidly as possible. As usual 
in most cases where the two sexes disagree about domes- 
tic affairs, the wife’s head is level. The mystery of dust 
is a subject upon which scientific men have written a num- 
ber of startling essays, and the facts which they have given 
us are more wonderful—and nasty—than enything which 
fiction could get down to. Paterfamilias, if your wife 
wants you to get up early in the morning and shake the 
carpet or draw the tacks from the matting in the bed- 
room, don’t grumble ; it means the extirpation of a lot of 
disease-germs which will come back to you in the shape 
of doctor’s bilis unless they are removed; and if the wife 
has enough energy to remove them, you can’t well do less 
than help her along. A house-cleaning is twice as cheap 
as a funeral; there won’t be any flowers, but, on the other 
hand, you won’t have to pay for a tombstone afterward. 


There ought to be a general and radical change in the 
building laws all over the United States. More people 
are unnecessarily burned to death in this land of abundant 
building materials and unlimited space than in any other 
land on the face of the earth, not excepting Japan, where 
conflagrations consuming five hundred houses are not of 
unusual occurrence. Perhaps the Japanese are better on 
the run than Americans; perhaps they have not so many 
things to go back for; but the fact remains that a devastat- 
ing fire in the land of the Mikado does not result in as 
many human corpses as a tenement-house fire in an Amer- 
ican city. As to effete Europe, which every American 
thinks far more behind the ages than we, there are not as 
many people killed by fires there in a year as in any single 
American city of the second class. The trouble seems to 
be that here we build almost entirely of wood, and rear 
houses several stories high, whereas everywhere else in 
the civilized world the materials of construction are 
selected with special reference to the size of the house and 
the number of people who are to inhabit it. Not much 
extra expense is necessary to the man who would make 
his house so safe that a fire in one room will not condemn 
the occupants to be condemned to fiery furnaces before 
their time, and private builders, as well as landlords, 
should be compelled to respect human life. There are 
many bad uses to which men, women and children may 
be put, but one of the worst is to be burned to death dur- 
ing sleep. Some distinct laws on the subject would be the 
occasion of a great deal of growling, but in the end every- 
body concerned would have special reasons for thankful- 
ness. 


It will not be news to anyone to be told that there are 
more varieties of weather to the square inch in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world, but this fact 
shouldn’t encourage anyone to be careless about dress 
and other physical protection at this particular season of 
the year. The sun may be the source of light and heat, 
but the sun is of very variable temper during most of the 
month of May, and the man or woman who goes to sleep 
under a single sheet and blanket is quite likely to wake 
up next morning with snow on the foot of the bed and 
symptoms of pneumonia all through the system. In any 
other country the natives protect themselves against 
sudden changes of temperature by having wraps and 
covers of varying thickness within easy reach, but Ameri- 
cans are so particular to appear in Spring clothing on 
Easter Sunday that undertakers find business particularly 
brisk in the gentle Springtime. Any American town that 
is far enough north to escape the warm currents of air 
which continually move upward from the Gulf of Mexico 
should have a Health Precaution Society, the constitution 
and rallying point of which should be a general agree- 
ment tocling to Winter underclothing until at least the 
20th of May. Sucha regulation would be the cause of a 
great deal of uncomfortable perspiring, but it is a great 
deal easier and cheaper to sweat profusely than to break 
up all sorts of engagements by suddenly dying. 
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INTERNATIONAL POKER--A GAME OF BLUFF. 
[From Black and White.) 
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MR. CHAPMAN ON VOCAL DIRECTORSHIP. 

“THE way to raise the standard of vocal music in 
America is to raise the standard of material for the vocal 
societies,’’ began Mr. William R. Chapman. ‘The next 
point of progress, in my mind, is to have rigid musical 
examinations, admitting only qualified artists to my socie- 
ties, and to follow this with yearly examinations for the 
advancement of this standard.” 

Mr. Chapman is a thorough American, and was born in 
the State of Maine. He receives his musical heritage 
from his mother, who sang divinely. His father mastered 
seven languages, graduated at Yale and became one of 
the leading ministers of his day. His parents had an in- 
timate acquaintance with Jenny.Lind. Indeed, it was 
through the interference of the pious minister of the Gos- 
pel, who saw nothing but ultimate soul-disaster for the 
Swedish nightingale in “her ungodly life” before the 
footlights, that she was led to leave the operatic stage. 
Mr. Chapman’s decided musical talent is another illustra- 
tion of the repressed tendencies of parents blossoming into 
genius; in the succeeding generation. The Rubenstein is 
without doubt, the finest women’s society in the world. 
Of the Metropolitan, a society of mixed voices, it may be 
skid that every member is a soloist. Mr. Chapman is 
popular as a composer. Trained as a pianist, he has writ- 
ten some fine piano compositions. His songs are espe- 
cially pleasing. It is in his sacred writing that he is at his 
best. His “Te Deum” and “Jubilate’’ are well loved, 
and his “Sanctus,” heard for the first time at a recent 
concert of the Metropolitan Society, is a masterpiece. 

‘““What are the main faults in vocalism found in appli- 
cants for admission ?”’ 

‘* First of all, lack of breathing power,’’ was the prompt 
rejoinder. ‘‘Not one woman in ten breathes below her 
collar-bones. Few singers even breathe sufficiently full. 
Then there is a nasal quality interfering with all nobility 
of tone, a tendency to flat—to yield to environment of 
heat, etc.—a faulty placement of tones causing a lack of 
carrying-power of voice, such as would enable a chorus 
to produce great volume of tone with little or no effort, 
the lack of ability to color, to sing ‘glory’ in a triumph- 
ant manner, ‘weep’ with tears in the voice and ‘invita- 
tion’ beseechingly. It usually*requires several weeks to 
train a society to do this, even after they see the necessity 
for it. Then they lack habits of strict obedience. One 
who has experienced it only can conceive the effect upon 
a conductor of receiving half-force in response to a de- 
mand for full voice, or vice versa. It is as if he received 
the blow of a bludgeon. I believe Ihave had absolutely 
spasms of temporary insanity upon having choruses sing 
repeatedly through an improvised rest, breathe in the 
midst of a phrase or make a weak attack at the beginning 
of a significant passage. I have reiterated the command 
for a certain retard in the Easter Hymn of the ‘“‘Cavelleria 
Rusticana”’ twenty-four times in the course of one rehear- 
sal. This sort of thing exhausts vitality and. is inexcus- 
able, the result of slovenly, untrained habits. 

“But, beyond all, a conductor needs a special musical 
insight—the intuition to comprehend the underlying sen- 
timent of a composition, however original. 

“One satisfaction I have, after drill is complete, I have 
no fear of breakdown or accident in public performance. 
Effects at which I have aimed may be less prominent, ow- 
ing to acoustic defects, lack of sufficient ensemble, re- 
hearsal, or thro1gh inert orchestration; but at a concert 
I could indicate an undue rest or a hold of equal length 
without fear of one member breaking through either. 

“Yes, it is simply outrageous to attempt a concert with 
but one or two ensemble rehearsals—as ridiculous as it 
would be to attempt to play creditably upon an untuned 
violin or piano. I care not how fine the artist may be who 
contributes supplementary music, nothing but drill can 
bring the artistic portions of a performance into a per- 
fection of harmony. I have felt the sensation of hauling 
a loaded freight train over a railless track when keeping 
an unenthused orchestra in line with the work of a chorus 
with whom I had spent two months in drill. 

“Certainly the time and money pressure of American 
life are dead against artistic perfection. We are pressed 
by the money fiend at every turn. The artist is forced to 
stoop toconquer. Well, if in becoming expert in the art 
of money-getting for Art’s sake, he does not drop the pur- 
suit of his abused Art for a crowned commercial career! 
As for haste—God help the musical conductor who would 
make a success of his work! Indirectly he feels this 
haste in the irregularity, nervousness and unconcentrated 
mentality of members, themselves under the goad and 
lash of self-support. There is norepose anywhere. Why, 
they can-scarcely afford to wait for the rest enjoined by 
the music, and I am sure they mentally rebel against im- 
provised ones! 

“Had America as much repose as she has talent she 
could rank with any of the nations in musical worth. 
Without it, she never will. : 

“Acoustics and ventilation? Terrible, as a general 
thing. Everywhere is evidence of neglect on the part of 
arcnitects in these two regards. Personally, Iam an air 
fiend! I want the ability to control great quantities of 
oxygen with touch. The effect of the lack of it upon 
singers is little understood by the general public—cer- 
tainly not by builders. As to acoustics, I am not an arch- 
itect, but what a conductor wishes is strong projecting 
power without echo or waste—similar to the placement of 
tone of voice—first against the roof of the mouth, then 


- against the teeth and out, straight, full and strong. 


‘“T find a woman’s society better material than men’sin 
many ways. Women are more emotional, obedient, in- 
tuitive, perceptive; but also less concentrated, and more 
liable to fritter time than the boys.” 

“The natural inertness of the basso, both in voice and 
temperament, has been to me one of the most irritating 
things in my musical experience. I have felt at times as 
if I would gladly give five hundred dollars for an alert, 
responsive basso. In fifteen years I have been unable to 
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find him! Tenors have twice the response and velocity. 
Contraltos are sensitive and gentle, sopranos capricious 
und electric, The lack of dynamic accent in the organ 
has been a twin nerve-destroyer with basso heaviness. 

“ Chorus-singing is not harmful to individual voices— 
never, if the individual training be correct. Volume of 
tone is not gained by straining after force, but by proper 
placement of tones. Flexibility and carrying-power are 
what are needed in chorus-work—not force. 

“Yes; the pleasure of conducting is to one born for it 
an actual bliss. This “bliss” consists in the sense of 
power in molding wrong to right, the feeling of control of 
scattered forces into an individual channel that is well 
worth the trouble, the infusing of crude companies with 
new and beautiful musical sentiment, feeling sure of the 
response that must certainly come. Provided the spirit is 
there, the greater the difficulty in material and music the 
more gratifying the work. 

“Tn general, nothing is sufficient in speed or force in 
the carrying out of effect. I have felt at times as if I 
must open roofs and have peals come from Heaven to carry 
out certain critical effects in nobler music. | wish I might 
have part-rehearsals—a separate drill of soprano, tenor, 
etc., before combining the voices. I have in some slight 
measure attempted this, but it proves pretty tiresome to 
people who have not the results in mind as a conductor 
naturally must have. I wish there were drudge specialists 
who would make people perfect in mechanical musical 
work, without touching the sentiment of it. 

“Exhausting ? I should say so. Every atom of per- 
sonal and mental resource are brought to bear by the con- 
ductor during the rehearsal. After two or three a day, 
you may imagine his feeling. Before the commencement 
and immediately at the close I am at times completely 
prostrated ; but at the first strain all weariness, lassitude, 
hoarseness, even, leaves as if by magic, under an excite- 
ment that is similar to that of the jockey at the track. 
There is an unexplainable fascination about the work— 
nothing else is like it. I avert brain-fag by exercise in 
other directions. I have a great love for horses, and pos- 
sess fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of thoroughbreds. 

“The greatest difficulty in establishing a society any- 
where is in creating confidence as to its ultimate artistic 
success. The man who has the greatest power of convic- 
tion in this regard is, other things equal, the greatest suc- 
cess. New York is extraordinarily responsive—liberal, 
encouraging and faithful to an artistic standard. 

‘* Besides the expected musical talents of a high order, 
the conductor must have born gifts of magnetism, orig- 
inality, will power, energy, unending patience and impulse 
combined, a conception of musical intention and a power 
of holding forces once attracted. 

“The choice of an accompanist is a matter of vital 
importance to the conductor. Aside from an abnormal 
development of sight-reading, manipulation, memory, 
patience, self-abnegation and effacement complete, the 
obedience of the soldier united to an insight equal to that 
of the conductor himself, he must have a concentrated and 
diversified attention and the ability to see out the back of 
his head or to turn physical somersaults, to keep in touch 
with the baton. He must be both drudge and artist—capa- 
ble of an inspirational representation of the composition, 
or of drumming ten minutes upon one key for the benefit 
of some light-headed member who gives but half his atten- 
tion to the work in hand. He must see like lightning and 
think with equal quickness. He must think for both so- 
ciety and conductor. 

“In speaking of the work of vocal societies, critics 
should remember that the bulk of choral material is con- 
tributed by amateurs who give largely of time and talent 
to make a success of work that is of no pecuniary benefit 
to them, and, while criticising helpfully, keep in view the 
the broad and liberal Art spirit that must underlie all 
artistic success.”’ 

“Where do I get material? I have musical coadjutors 
in London, Paris, Vienna—all the musical centers—who 
keep one eye on the supply, the other on the demand of the 
time. Meantime, I keep myself informed in all the mu- 
sical literature of this country, also on musical society do- 
ings everywhere, in order to avoid repetition, yet absorb 


the best of the various programmes.” 
FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 
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ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 
NEW FICTION TO COME FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 


‘‘Tae Facts in the Curious Case of H. Hyrtl, Esq.,’”’ by 
Edgar Saltus, is bright, replete with amusing situations 
and has not a dull sentence between the covers. The 
scene is laid in New York City. It goes with ONCE A 
WEEK LIBRARY, No. 5, Vol. IX. 

“In Sheep’s Clothing,’’ by Adelaide D. Roliston, is a 
story of American life in Kentucky ; must be read to be ap- 
preciated. We have no hesitation in asserting that there 
are chapters in this charming sketch that are absolutely 
perfect from a literary point of view. ONCE A WEEK 
LIBRARY, No. 6, Vol. IX. 

“ Anie,” a French romance by Hector Malot, specially 


translated for ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY by Mr. E. P. Rob- 
ins, of Brooklyn, belongs to the superior class of French 
literature. The plot turns upon a lost will. The charac- 
ter paintings are not mere sketches, but singularly pro- 
found studies of human character. It will be published 
in two parts, with Nos. 7 and 8, Vol. IX. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTER. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON CooLIDGE, of Massachusetts, who has just 
been appointed United States Minister to France, as successor to 
Whitelaw Reid, is a tall, erect-built, bald-headed, strikingly-hand- 
some man, with a flowing white mustache and goatee, which, with 
his decidedly military bearing, gives him something of the appear- 
ance of a French field-marshal. He is rising one-and-fifty, and is a 
great-grandson of Thomas Jefferson, who himself represented the 
United States at the Court of Louis XVI. in the days of the Confed- 
eration. He is quite a cultured man, of polished manner, who be- 
longs to the inner circle of Boston's uppertendom, and is a thorough 
linguist, being as familiar with the French tongue as with his own. 
He is very wealthy, being treasurer of the Amoskeag Woolen Mills 
at Manchester, N. H., and a director of a large number of ban’rs, 
manufactory corporations and railroad companies. He has been 
particularly prominent in many transactions which involved vust 
amounts of capital, and his skill as a financier is of a high order. 
In 1880-81 he was president of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad, and when the Oregon Transcontinentai got into money 
difficulties he accepted, temporarily, the presidency of the Oregon 
Navigation Co., and succeeded in preventing financial disaster to 
that corporation. As president of the Boston and Lowell Roalroad 
he negotiated the lease of that road to the Maine Central. He is 
one of the overseers of Harvard, of which university he is a credita- 
ble graduate, and which is indebted to him for the Jefferson Phys- 
ical Laboratory, which cost one hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars, His cther public benefactions have often been large, a 
notable one being the gift of a free library to the town of Man- 
chester, N. H., costing forty thousand dollars. Politically he was 
a Democrat until the campaign of 1888, when Mr. Cleveland came 
out with his tariff message, on the strength of which he jeined the 
Republican ranks, He has never held any public office, except that 
he was a member of the Pan American Congress held in Washing- 
ton some years ago, so that his appointment to the French mission 
caused no little surprise in political circles. He owes it to Senator 
Hoar. 

Epwarp Liovyp, the famous English tenor, who is now visiting us, 
is a shortish, stoutly-bui!t, semi-bald-headed man of seven-and-forty, 
with a drooping mustache, and looks the ideal picture of a jolly, 
prosperous un-musical Englishman. His father was a bandmaster, 
his grandfather a tenor of some note. His mother was also a pro- 
fessional musician, and his uncle an organist, so that he could hardly 
help being asinger. His telling liquid voice soon brought him front- 
ward, and no concert tenor was ever paid so well as he, with the 
sole exception of Sims Reeves ; and when some two years since the 
latter paid a somewhat belated farewell to the public, Lloyd took 
his place at the top of the tree as a baliadist. He now asks some- 
thing like five hundred a night to go in tour, and ne gets what he 
asks. Curiously enough, he says he never has had a cold in his 
throat, and attributes this to the fact that instead of coddling him- 
self after the fashion of most singers he walks from a heated room, 
after singing, without any of the usual covering. He is a champion 
tennis-player and can tell a story. 

Tomas Netson Pace, the well-known author, is a slim-built, 
thoughtful-looking, hazel-eyed man of middling height, with a light- 
brown mustache, and in manner is simply gentle and unobtrusive, 
and he is also profoundly sympathetic and immensely popular with 
all who know him. He is now nine-and-thirty, and recalis with glee 
that he often studied his Ovid while sounding the laws. He also 
studied at Washington and Lee University and the University of 
Virginia, and mentions, with a ring of pride in his voice, that he 
“knew General Lee.” He is a lawyer by profession, but has ceased 
to practice, devoting his entire time to literary work. He does all 
his writing early in the morning or late at night, and has recently 
taken to lecturing in conjunction with F. Hopkinson Smith, and he 
has made it pay. He resides at Richmond, and is enthusiastic over 
the capabilities of the South, which he believes will achieve great 
things in the literary field. He married the heroine in “ Urik Edin- 
burgh’s Drowndin,” having written this story at her home while 
engaged to her, but is now a widower. His father and mother still 
live on the old plantation. Sodoes his old slave-nurse, “Lucy Ann.” 
She is now his cook ; that is, he says *“‘ she cooks when she is in- 
clined; whenshe is tired she goes away; when she chooses she 
comes back.” She, too, figures in ** The Two Littie Confederates,” 
which, by the way, has recently been arranged for the use of the 
blind. 

Rosa Bonngvur, the famous painter, is a short, stoutly-built 
woman, with brilliant hazel eyes, hair that is silvery white and a 
singularly strong_face. A gentle benignity shines out when she 
speaks, but in repose her expression is stern and cold, and her mian- 
ner, though direct and even brusque, impresses one with its sincer- 
ity and candor. She now wears masculine attire altogether, com- 
plaining that the burden of petticoats makes herfeel ten years older 
than she is, which is just seventy. She lives in a picturesque man- 
sion in the Forest of Fontainebleau, which was built for a hunting 
lodge for Marie de Medeci, and her love of animals imparts many 
pleasures to her life, among her numerous pets being a tame rabbit 
that follows her about like a dog and resides in her studio. She has 
recently refused sixty thousand dollars for her last picture. 


—___--_>+ @<« — ——- 
NOT A BELIEVER. 
Jess—‘t They were to have been married at noon, and at eleven 
o’clock he took a train for the West.” 


Bress—** What did the bride say ? ” 
Jess—* She said she didn’t believe in eleventh-hour repert- 


ence,” 
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IS THERE A DECADENCE OF THE STAGE? 


So MANY defenses of the stage have recently been made 
that one is impelled by curiosity, if not by contrariety, to 
consider the faults and foibles of an institution evoking 
such frequent and spontaneous apology. 


So ardent in temper, so teeming in number, these vol- 
untary supporters of the theater ! Their unprovoked fervor 
starts suspicion even in favoring minds. And allthe more 
so from the rarity of a critic bold enough, a philosopher 
blunt enough, a cynic splenetic enough to utter opinious 
hot enough and facts ugly enough to justify these plaints 
and panegyrics. 3 

Surely, so much excusing from within is rair cause for 
accusing from without. 

A sparse audience at one of the most fashionable thea- 
ters in New York lately called before the curtain an actor 
of splendid endeavor and shining achievement, to whom 
it was felt some consoling compliment was 
due in recompense of the disastrous pau- 
city of public patronage that had been ac- 
corded his dignified efforts. The player—a 
fellow of peppery wit and fine feeling— 
doubtless appreciated the kindly intent of 
the assembly ; but, in a speech pathetic in 
its frank bitterness, he upbraided roundly 
the state of the taste of the general com- 
munity that left him without substantial 
support. 

“YT thank you, good people,” was the 
purport of his husky words, ‘1 thank you 
for your heartening applause; but I am 
very glad that my engagement in this 
theater and in this city is almost done. 
For some weeks I have been running a tiit 


phant of the circus next door. I was so 
fatuous as to believe that art, like the true 
Christian maiden in the Roman arena, 
might safely face the roaring beasts. Bat 
you see’’—here indicating sadly the rows 
upon rows of empty seats—‘‘the people 
evidently prefer the tame rhinoceros and 
the camel and the elephant.” The audience, 
with loud acclaim, indicated their sym- 
pathy with the actor. ‘ 

“This encouraging demonstation,” he 
added, “might tempt me to, continue the 
unequal struggle, but I learn that the cir- 
cus is about to exhibit an educated mon-: 
key, one that jumps through a hoop, rings. 
a bell, fires a pistol—a real pistol—and ac- 
complishes similar diverting feats of culture and intelli- 
gence. Against such an attraction I feél that my art and 
that of my fellow-players would, indeed, be woefully 


_ impotent.” 


It needed, surely, a trying experience to promptan actor 
of vogue and esteem to utter a protest so bold and bald 
against the regnant favor of things, trivial and mean, in 
public entertainment. But his temper had probably been 
sorely vexed on many other occasions besides that of the 
chance competition of the sawdust ring. And he doubt- 
less had previous opportunity of proving his inability to 
cope for patronage with the educated monkey. For, in 
good truth, the educated monkey is at this moment the 
eminent figure of command in the realm of amusement— 
the very *‘ king of beasts,” to whom falls the lion’s share 
of popular favor and its attendant material reward. If 
he does not jump through a hoop, ring a bel or fire a real 
pistol, he is at home in the equally exaited tricks of tum- 
bling deftly down a ladder or displaying any of the other 
essential talents of a successful performer of to-day. 

His absolute dominance marks the climax of a steady 
degeneracy in the quality of theatric exhibits. Though 
Mr Richard Mansfield, quoted above, has been the first 
to proclaim his disgust at the popular approval of ignoble 
and vulgar entertainment, his prov+cation has been by no 
means unigue. Actors of maturer merit and firmer fame 
have had in recent years even greater cause for com- 
plaint, though less courage to voice it. Edwin Booth may 
fairly be said to have been driven from the American stage 
by the almost complete distaste of contemporary play 
goers for serious dramatic work. And by “serious” is 
meant not only the severe, the tragic and the ponderous, 
but all that is delicate, refined and of genuine import in 
artistry. Lawrence Barrett, of all the men of the Amer- 
ican theater of these times perhaps the most noble in his 
ambitions and the most generous in his methods, was hur- 
ried to his grave by the scant consideration given his en- 
deavors upon the occasion of his final appearance in New 
York. Of this the writer knows from those who were 
with the actor in the harassment and despair of his last 
days. Madame Modjeska-—I quote from the column of a 
daily newspaper—has lately striven in vain to win the 
people of a Pennsylvania metropolis to an examination of 
the charms of “ As You Like It” and “‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,” whiie at a playhouse nearby a swaggering 
blusterer was delighting crowded audiences in a nonde- 
script “drama” of inanity. In the opinion of the reporter 
of this noteworthy fact the consummate artist ‘‘ was rash 
in pitting an airy phantom like Rosalind against a robust 
Tom-and-Jerry-ish characterization. Shakespeare was all 
right in his way and good enough for the estheticism of 
the sixteenth century, such as it was;” but his genius 
failed to anticipate the manner of drama that catches the 
fancy of the tail-end of the nineteenth century. 

Nor are these exceptional cases. They are chosen for 
citation from a score of modern instances that will occur 
to every student of the contemporary theater, and they are 
chosen because the pre-eminence of their fame, the ap- 
proximate perfection of their art, the exalted quality of 
the.work with which they have concerned themselves pre- 
clude the possibility of controversy. Occasionally, I ad- 
mit, dignity and good taste meet with reasonable profit 
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and considerable popularity: but that is the exception 
and not the rule. 

To whom attaches the blame for the corruption of the 
prevailing sentiment in the matter of amusements ? What 
are the agencies that have seduced the general public into 
the paths of vulgar frivolity and unmincing meretricity ? 

In an affair of such mixed conditions and riotous re- 
sulis it is difficult to draw a distinct line between cause 
and effect. And perhaps it is just to assume that they are 
reactive. Those who purvey the monetarily successful 
entertainments of the day maintain that they only supply 
that for which there is a patent demand. A manager of 
notorious shrewdness and energy recently announced the 
presentation of a farce that had attained marked vogue 
in one of the Parisian theaters of the lower class. Know- 
ing the ingrained pruriency and inherent vulgarity of the 
work, I asked him how, in the proposed adaptation for the 
American stage, he proposed to “get around ”’ the objec- 
tionable features of the original work. 

“¢Get around’ it!” was his surprised answer. ‘I don’t 
intend to ‘get around’ them at all. Vulgarity seems to 
be what the public want and I’ll let ’°em have it.” 

And the event proved -his wisdom, if not his morality 

This episode is doubly suggestive in that it illustrates 
the inroads of the purely commercial element into the 
conduct of the modern theater—a circumstance wherein 
may be found a good part of the present demoralization 
of the public sense of theatric enjoyment. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 
The new Minister to France,—(See “ Purely Personal” on page 7.) 
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. . In justification of their course it 1s the constant plea of 
certain managers that the theater has been in all times 
and in all circumstances purely an affair of gain; that 
theatric art has never been anything but a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. And yet 1 maintain that there has been 
an abundance of managers in the past, as there are even 
a few—a very few—in the present, who maintain in their 
profession a nobility of purpose, a fitness of methods far 
removed from the single consideration of financial return. 
They may not perhaps have achieved the notoriety and 
prosperity of becoming a sort of dramatic Wanamaker, 
but they leave their impress on the artistic development 
of their times. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson, a player whose good-nature and 
good-fortune are calculated to bold him free from the 
charge of pessimism, lately declared to the students and 
Faculty of Yale College that, whils the mechanism and 
appointments of the stage had greatly improved within 
the period of his professional career, the art 
of acting itseif had retrograded vastly. 

May not the decrease of intelligence 
behind the footlights indicated in Mr, Jef- 
ferson’s statement be held, in part, ac- 
countable for the gradual but constant de- 
terioration in the quality of the common 
fancy ? The carelessness and stupidity of 
the average actor of the day is quite in- 
credible to one who has not had actual 
experience therewith. I chanced to be 
present, a few days ago, at a rehearsal of 
a play that has been running for nearly 
twe months, The stage-director, dissatis- 
fied with the manner in which one of the 
most important .characters in the cast 
uttered a climacteric line, informed the 
actor that his reading did not make clear 
to. the audience the significance of the 
speech. The actor thereupon retorted that 
he readily believed that, since he himself 
did not know the meaning of it. Night 
after night for two months he had mouthed 
a speech—a simple speech, at that—which 
he had neither the inteiligence ror the care 
to understand |! 

“How long, pray, will these conditions 
endure ? And what excess of evils must 
they work to precipitate the inevitable re- 
volution ? A socia! philosopher has recent- 
ly formulated ‘“‘a plea for seriousness,” 
wherein he protests feelingly, vehemently 
against the temper of the day that makes 
a jest cf every sentiment, every emotion, 
every calling, every dignity, every sanctity , the temper 
that abjures the earnest in life as well as in art; that 
finds all foggish that is not frivolous, This student of 
sociology warns us that France had to pay with her best 
blood for her overweening fundness for the cap-and-bells. 

lf such a sacrifice be needed to wipe out the evils of 
thecontemporary stage, ’tis hard tosee whence it shall come 
or who supply it. AN OLD MANAGER. 

—_———?- eo" 
A REMARKABLE MURDERER. 


M. DE Paris will have employment the latter part of 
this month. In the Department of the Dréme Mathias 
Hadelt has just been sentenced to death for killing, in Oc- 
tober, Pére Idefonse, the treasurer in the Trappist 
Monastery at Aiguebelle, on the Arc. In the course of 
the trial Mathias was revealed as one of the most. remark- 
able criminals. Forthe ‘last fifteen years he has passed 
from place to place on the Continent killing, robbing and 
blackmailing without rest. He speaks ail the Continental 
languages, and confesses to at least sixty crimes. He be- 
gan his criminal career in Copenhagen as a pickpocket. 
He tried to burglarize a bank, was suspected and fled. to 
Switzerland. To escape detection, he entered a monas- 
tery near Berne, where he earned a reputation for excep- 
tional piety. At the end of six months he stole part of the 
communion service, rifled the treasury of five thousand 
francs and fled to Italy. After squandering the money in 
Rome he entered another monastery, from which he dis- 
appeared shortly with several hundred francs’ worth of 
silver plate. This robbery was committed near Florence. 
Thence he went through Southern Italy and Sicily 
alternately, as highwayman and monk. Near Palermo 
he is said to have killed a man who resisted his attempt at 
robbery in the street. From Italy Hadelt went to Bosnia, 
where he robbed a convent and a church. In Berlin he 
passed a few wees in spending about twelve thousand 
francs which he had realized from his monastic life, and 
then proceeded to Hanover, where he joined an infantry 
regiment. ' He stole eight hundred marks from the officer 
at whose personal service he was placed, and deserted be 
fore the theft was discovered. He was captured while 
making his way toward the French border. He was then 
disguised asa monk, and had the money concealed in the 
skirts of his habit. To avoid suspicion, he was begging his 
way from door to door. 

He was tried and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
in the fortress at Mayence, but escaped by letting himself 
down over the wall at night. He went directly to Paris, 
where, for a few months, he was the most expert of the 
city’s confidence men. With the money obtained in this 
period he set up. a flashy establishment, introducing him- 
self as a foreign count who ae adopted France as his 
country. On the strength of his military experience in 
Hancver he posed as a military man and eventually joined 
the French Army. When his funds began to dwindle he 
again put on the garb of a monk, and, after numerous 
robberies and attempted murders in French monasteries, 
he brought up, one year ago, as a Trappist Brother in 
Aiguebelle. He affected the utmost piety, and gave to 
the order two or three hundred francs which he had with 
him when he entered it. One night, in the sixth month of 
his residence there, he entered the room of Pére lidefonse, 
kiiled him and fled, taking with him 12,125 rranes in notes 
and securities belonging to the order 

Hadelt will be guillotined at the end of this month. 
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A STUDY IN BLOUSES. 

Tur well-dressed woman will see to it that her Summer 
wardrobe includes at least a half-dozen dainty silk, cam- 
bric and lawn blouses. This comfortable and graceful 
garment is shown in a variety of styles. The day of the 
stiff, mannish shirt is passed, except for the ultra-mascu- 
line girl who clings persistently to her idols, and who, as 
her very latest fad, has usurped another inalienable right 
of man—his suspenders. Last season, deep belts were 
made to match the skirts, and the blouse was tucked 
beneath these—an admirable method in its way, but 
scarcely.an advantageous one to the figure. Someone 
with an eye te artistic effect has invented the corselet belt 
of leather, which will do full justice to the curves of the 
waist. One belt is obtainable in antilope skin, as well as 
leather, and laces down the front and buckles upon the 
shoulders with braces in an eminently smart fashion. It 
perfectly fulfills its purpose of joining a tweed skirt with 
a blouse ina bond of wnion. These suspenders are sup- 
posed to be worn under the blazer, but madamoiselle is 
so proud of her newly-acquired rights, that ten to one she 
will continually make the weather an excuse and remove 
her blazer to display her suspenders. It is predicted that 
the elegance and originality of the suspender-buckles will 
soon rival that of the garter. 

Among other becoming styles, the Patrician easily 
takes a prominent place. It is a dainty blouse for house 
wear. It is made of old-rose surah, trimmed with a wide 
and voluminous frill of point de gene lace, caught upon 
the shoulders with pretty bows of striped ribbon, in old- 
rose and creamy-white tones. The standing collar, lower 
part of the full sleeves and the bottom of the blouse are 
finished with narrow ruffles of the same lace. This is a 
very dressy blouse, and can be suitably worn for home din- 
ners and other small functions. 

The Ormonde is another pretty style of blouse for home 
wear. It is of black India silk, smocked, and trimmed 
elaborately with steel garniture. The arrangement of the 
belt, as shown in the illustration, is very effective on a 
slender woman. 

Among the silk blouses shown by a prominent Broad- 
way importing house is the Arklow, an attractive waist 
in shades of red, blue and black, striped with white. It is 
slightly gathered on the shoulders, the fullness at the 
waist being confined with a silk or leather belt. The 
waist fastens on the left side, over which ripples in cas- 
cades a ruffle of the silk. The sleeves are full and gath- 
ered at the wrist to form a ruffle, falling over the pointed 
cuff. The edges of the collar and ruffies are finished with 
a feather-stitch of silk corresponding to the shade of the 
material. This waist is suitable for street wear. ; 

Blouses, tucked front and back, of sheer lawn, old- 
fashioned dimity and organdie of white ground with fine, 
flower designs, are very popular. Beautiful blouses of 
pale-blue chambray are shown in many of the shops. The 
ultra-smart blonse or shirt is pink in color. There are 
English shirts with manly starched fronts of hair-line, 
striped pink and white linen, and there are blouses of a 
faint-pink hue in silk, lawn and chambray, and in which 
sweet color a pretty girl will look more like a rosebud 
than ever. One is quite safe in selecting materials for 
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THE PATRICIAN, 


these waists and blouses, for it would be impossible to tell 
what is not used in this direction. Many of the Russian 
blouses are made entirely of lace, and one of the smartest 
young women in town has dazzled the eyes of all be- 
holders with a silk blouse of the most violent tartan. 
Scarlet silk waists will be extensively worn, and in com- 
pany with black or navy-blue serge skirts and blazers, 
will constitute effective costumes for dark, cool days. 


THE GIRL BACHELOR. 

THERE are no “‘old maids”? now. The typical spinster, 
with her parrot and poodle, her corkscrew curls and her 
bandbox, has passed into oblivion. 

In her place is a being who has set tradition at naught, 
flung down the gauntlet to criticism and turned conven- 
tionality upside down. This is the girl bachelor. 

She is a curious commingling, a paradox, astudy. She 
is not masculine, nor yet womanish. She isseldom undo- 
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mestic.’ But she is a worker, looking the world square in 
the face, free to come and go at her own sweet will, to ex- 
ercise without escort, amuse herself without a chaperon, 
earn her living and possibly win fame and fortune in trade 
or profession. ; 
The girl bachelors of New York are mostly artists, 
writers, editors, doctors and designers. Their names are 
seen in the corners of pictures, on prescription blanks and 
at the foot of newspaper sketches, poems and stories. 
There is a free-masonry among these young women. 
They are sympathetic and helpful. They nurse one an- 
other when ill, and often do each other’s work. There is 
a singular absence of jealousy among them, and many an 


* apt suggestion, a timely hint from one girl bachelor helps 


another to a profitable engagement or other stroke of 
luck. 

In one respect the girl bachelor is a marked improve- 
ment upon the typical old maid. The conditions under 
which she lives, tending as they do to develop desirable 


. qualities and discourage unfavorable pettiness, render her 
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too busy to watch her neighbors. Thus she has lost the 
idea that she has a duty concerning the beliefs and con- 
duct of the world, and wastes no time in a vain attempt 
to correct the universe. 

It is not to be supposed that the girl bachelor is a mis- 
anthrope or so absorbed in her career that she eschews so- 
ciety. She faithful'y discharges her social duties, but un- 
doubtedly prefers the ‘‘ bachelor ”’ atmosphere of the little 
top flat where often she pauses in the writing of a pathetic 
story or the conning of a text-book to cook her own 
dinner. 

Often the girl bachelor is working for someone else—a 
mother or younger sister; but her left hand does not know 
it, for the toiler is usually modest and does not sound a 
trumpet before her. 

The girl bachelor has her shortcomings. She will talk 
“shop,” and she is in danger of becoming aggressive and 
conceited. But these blemishes will be modified as the 
woman develops. Let the independent young woman 
who is carving a future look to it thatshe guards well the 
womanly attributes, and does not, in the fierce strife for 
existence and success, grow cynical, icy, derisive and un- 
believing. The girl bachelor is proud of her force of 
character, strength of purpose and self-reliance. These 
admirable qualities she must possess in order to overcome 
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THE ARKLOW. 
all obstacles; but let her jealously conserve that indefin- 
able something which Goethe called the ‘“‘ever womanly,” 
for without it a woman becomes a monster. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 





THE LORGNETTE GIRL. 

WHAT shall be done with this quintessence of graceful 
impertinence? She is usually not one bit near-sighted. 
The dainty tortoise-shell toy she so deftly and effectively 
wields is either an instrument of coquetry, defense or cru- 
eity. Viewed as the former it is without equal in the en- 
tire arsenal of flirtation’s weapons. A skilled coquette 
can do more damage with it than with the fan. Asa 
means of defense against the impertinences of other women 
it is invaluable. A cold stare, a contemptuous scrutiny 
through it will put to rout an army of impudent women. 
But as an instrument of cruelty, an inquisitoria} weapon, 
it does greatest execution. The lorgnette girl can display 
the most finished insolence with her fragile plaything. 
She is quite capable of calling the attention of the public 
to the worn gown or mended gloves of her victim. A fa- 
vorite and systematic course of cruelty is to take her sta- 
tion at the door of the Summer resort hotel at the hour 
when the omnibus is arriving from the station with its 
load of weary, travel-stained passengers, and coldly scru- 
tinize the dress of each woman as she alights. e lor- 
gnette girl can be fascinating, she can be clever, but she 
has possibilities of brutality which would make a strong 
man quail. 





Everything in Rubber Goods. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


wrinkles, es ot skin soft and pli 
ant, and tinted with a healthy glow. 

For yor development it is recom. 
mended by the highest inthe profession, 
for improving “ir tion, exercising 
the muscles, and promoting a healthy 
action of the skin. 

The simplest form of massage is this. 
} e\ To rub the forehead sideways and 

lengthwise with the brush every night 
and manning. especially dwelling on the tiny space between the 
eyebrows, where a ** pucker” usually comes, and on each side of the 
mouth, where the lines so generally come. These are to be rubbed 
upwards, and aftera while the whole face will become even and 
soft. This carefully followed night and morning will not fail to 
have its effect upon the homeliest face. 





For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both old and 
The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon 


young. 
receipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOW FOR THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP ! 

In a few days the Brooklyn Handicap of 1892 will have 
been lost and won, and hundreds of turf enthusiasts will 
be sadder but wiser men. 

On the eve of the great battle, everyone is Longstreet- 
Raceland-Russell mad, while a select coterie display a 
feverish fervor on Judge Morrow’s behalf, and a few vent- 
uresome spirits declare Madstone will upset the lot. 
Whoever the eventual winner may be, it is impossible for 
me to desert the candidates I have already championed, 
and no matter how crestfallen I may feel, it is a case of 
“do” or “die” in favor of Russell and Raceland, with 
Madstone as the most likely to successfully bring off a 
long-shot coup. 

To deal with “Mike” Dwyer’s two champions, Long- 
street and Raceland, first. If the track is fast, Longstreet 
will assuredly see the post with “Jimmy” McLaughlin 
on his back; but if the going is at all heavy, the great son 
of Longfellow will remain in Lisstall. Raceland, whether 
it pours in torrents, or whether the sun shines ’neath a blue 
sky, is certain to face the starter under the pilotage of 
Fitzpatrick. His work has been everything that one could 
wish; he was never better in his life, and as there is no 
telling what the clerk of the weather will vouchsafe us, I 
cannot help giving preference to him over Longstreet. 

Russell, who, with Terrifier, will represent the J. A. 
and A. H. Morris interests, has ever been my special fa- 
vorite, and in spite of phenomenal trials on the part of 
other candidates, I have never swerved from my aliegiance 
tohim. He has done everything that has been asked of 
him; he still retains the marvelous speed which he pos- 
sessed as a two-year-old ; his feet, which bothered him last 
year, are as sound as the day he was foaled, and, as he has 
the confidence of his connections, nothing more can be 
needed. His companion, Terrifier, has also been going 
great guns, but he has yet to show that a mile and a quar- 
ter is not beyond his compass. His mission will probably 
be to make the pace as hot as he can for the first mile and 
then leave the rest to Russell. Littlefield will ride the 
latter. 

Many astute judges have pinned their faith to Judge 
Morrow, who will be under the guidance of “ Major” 
Covington. After getting kicked at the post last year by 
Prince Royal, he certainly flattered his backers until the 
bend for home was reached. On that running alone his 


chances should be more than “rosy,” but subsequent . 


efforts rather gave one the idea thet he was better suited 
over a course a furlong less, and for this reason I cannot 
grow enthusiastic over him. 

A {candidate in whom his owner has great confidence, 
provided the going is heavy, is “ Phil ”? Dwyer’s Portches- 
ter, who will be ridden by Sims. From personal observa- 
tions I have no faith in him, as twice I have seen him de- 
liberately try to ‘‘cut”’ it when called upon under pressure. 
The excuse made for him is that he won’t indulge in such 
vagaries with a field of horses, but when once a colt has 
given evidence of a will of his own, it is impossible to 
place reliance in him, no matter what the circumstance 
may be. 

A stable that is considered to hold a strong hand is the 
Ehret contingent, but even though I may have to retract 
my words, I cannot at present believe that any of his—Rey 
del Ray, San Juan, Uno Grande, Clarendon or Peter—are 
of the “stuff ”’ which constitute a Brooklyn winner. 

GOLD AND BLACK. 


WITH THE TROTTERS. 

The season’s carnival of trotting commenced last week 
at the Pimlico track, Baltimore, which is the initial point 
of the new Southeastern circuit. After two weeks in the 
Monumental City, the circuit continues in Philadelphia, 
New York, Hartford, Springfield, Boston, etc., andit will 
afford the best possible opportunity for getting the good 
ones in shape for the more important circuits later in the 
year. The opening at Baltimore was marked by good 
races, which were enjoyed by a crowd large enough to 
show that the trotters retain their place in public ‘favor. 
It is still rather early to look for fast time, yeli one new 
one dropped into the 2:30 list—the bay stallion Navarro, 
by Nutmont, who won in straight heats, and took a record 
of 2:29 1-4. 

The expectations of reductions this year in the fastest 
trotting records seem to be general amongst horsemen. 
That Sunol, in Marvin’s hands, will be prepared for an 
attempt to beat her own mark, 2:08 1-4, is well known, 
and Mr. Robert Bonner expresses his faith in her ability 
again to conquer time. He believes that, shod and bal- 
anced as she now is, the famous mare will cover a mile in 
2:4, though he has heretofore been incredulous of any such 
performance by any trotter. The coming contests be- 
tween such stallions as Allerton, Axtell, Delmarch and 
others certainly imperil, the 2:0834 record of Palo 
Alto; and the woods are full of promising yearlings and 
two-year-olds whose owners hope for the honors in their 
classes. 

The trotting-horse breeders, who are very numerous in 
this city and vicinity, are finding much encouragement 
in the big prices reported as offered for high-class stal- 
lions. It is said that the recent purchase of Director, 
record 2:17, for seventy-five thousand dollars, was made 
after the same party had vainly offered one hundred 
thousand dollars for Sidney. Just now an offer for 
seventy thousand dollars for Alcantara, by George Wilkes, 
has been declined; and Dandy, record 2:181-4, has been 
sold fer eighteen thousand dollars. This last seems a high 
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figure for an untried sire, whose breeding is not the 
choicest, this horse being by Atlantic, dam by Blazing 
Star. All these prices may have been offered or paid, but, 
as in many similar cases, well-posted horsemen are incredu- 
lous, and regard newspaper reports of this character as 
advertising schemes to boom certain horses. 

The formation of the New York State Association of 
Road Drivers, which has just been organized, is likely to 
do much for the improvement of roads all over the State 
and especially in the suburbs of the cities. It includes a 
very large number of the most influential and wealthiest 
gentlemen in every county, and their united action is sure 
to exercise great power in the Legislature, in matters 
affecting the roads and road-driving. SPOONEY OGLE. 





ON LEAGUE DIAMONDS. 

“There is a hoodoo somewhere!” Manager Powers is 
reported to have said in plaintive tones when the rain 
descended and the wind blew at Cincinnati a few days ago. 
The morning of that day was so beautiful that Powers’s 
smile resembled a cut watermelon, but toward one o’clock 
a cloud burst over the ball-ground and the field was 
quickly turned into a large and succulent mud pie. Be- 
tween the drops, however, the Giants and Cincinnatis 
managed to play one inning, the score standing 4 to 0 in 
New Yorks favor, when another downpour stopped things 
for the day. The New Yorks have had their share of hard 
luck this year. What with bad ball-playing, disobedient 
players, postponed games and the like, the Giants have 
not succeeded in making themselves solid with Gotham 
patrons. But as the season is young and fragile, there 
may be cause for rejoicing lateron. The placing of Hardie 
Richardson on second base instead of Bassett is regarded 
by many asa mistake, but it will undoubtedly prove a good 
move in time. Richardson is a heavier batsman than Bas- 
sett and equally strong in the field. He is sober and reli- 
able, and an advocate of team play. Bassett has been vio- 
lating the club’s rules to such an extent that his lay-off was 
imperative. He may take Lyons’s place at third, where he 
is more athome. Lyoas, in this event, would probably be 
put at right for his batting, Tiernan moving over to center 
and Gore going to the bench. 

The Brooklyns are still putting up a strong game. 
Ward’s excellent handling of the men is more responsible 
for this than anything else. His pitchers, particularly 
Inks, the left-hander, have done surprisingly well, and 
there is at present apparently no use for Messrs. Haddock 
and Lovett, who are holding off for big salaries. The in 
and outfields of the Brooklyn team are as formidable as 
any in the League, the men playing a very fast game. 
Altogether, the Brooklyns seem to be very much in the 
race this year. 

Boston is sailing along majestically and with seemingly 
little tronble. The Beaneaters have the best quartet of 
pitchers in the country and a great fielding team. These 
elements combine to make it a very difficult undertaking 
for a rival club to win a ball. I look tosee Boston come 
in very near the top of the heap. 

Pittsburg’s team has surprised its most devoted follow- 
ers. It is ably managed by A. C. Buckenberger this year, 
and there is at last some display of system in the manner 
of working the men upon the field. Hanlon’s injary has 
not affected the work of the Smoky Citys a particle, while 
Baldwin and Galvin have been doing the bulk of the 
pitching in winning form. 

Probably the greatest surprises of the season so far are 
the showing of Louisville and Chicago. Pfeffer has suc- 
ceeded in putting confidence in his cohorts, and they are 
now playing the steadiest game of any of the clubs, save 
Boston and possibly Brooklyn. Where they were sup- 
posed to be weak—the box—they have shown great 
strength. Jones, the new left-hander, is the pitching 
‘‘wonder’”’ of the League at present, while Stratton, Fitz- 
gerald and Meekin are all doing phenomenally good work. 
‘*Old Man ’’ Anson, on the other hand, has been up against 
hard luck from the start. The Chicagos have not been 
hitting the ball as they undoubtedly will later, but their 
fielding and pitching has been good enough to win ordi- 
nary games. It seems as if the other teams all “lay for” 
Chicago, so that Anson may not make good his oft- 
repeated boast, ‘‘I will win the pennant.” But Anson is 
plucky and full of sand, and those persons who are at 
present pronouncing the Chicagos a lot of cast-offs, may 
have to change their minds before the leaves begin to fall. 

THE TWIRLER. 


AMONG THE ATHLETES. 


Athletes of brawn and muscle hed their endurance 
tested at Morris Park last week. The event was the 
annual run for the championships of the Nationa]. Cross 
Country Association, and for the reason that the winners 
would be called champions great interest was shown in it. 
Cross-country running is a most healthful sport, but it 
has not been extended all over the country. It will be in 
time, however, for the benefits to be derived from the ex- 
ercise involved in itcannot be overestimated. The interest 
is growing, and where last year the National Association 
was on a rather weak basis, this year it is on a good, solid 
and substantial standing. , At present the sport is confined 
to New England and this vicinity. A competitor must 
have wonderful endurance to finish the course of one of 
these runs, as one must go over rocky roads, up hills, over 
hurdles and jump expanses of water from eight to ten 
feet in width. An example of how a run affects a runner 
is given by one who had just managed to complete the 
eight miles in the Senior race last week. His face was as 
white as the powder on a woman’s cheek, his eyes had a 
wild, glassy stare about them and his friends were 
obliged to catch hold of him and lend their support less 
he should fall. But this one was not very rugged, and 
that accounted for his loss of strength. 

It was the most pleasant day the Association had ever 
had for its run. There was great interest as to whether 
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the Suburban Harriers or the Prospect Harriers would 
win the Senior championship. The latter won it last year, 
although the Suburbans did not compete. The Suburbans 
got six of their men over the eight-mile course first, and 
were awarded the championship of 1892. In the junior 
race of five miles the Xavier Athletic Club was sure of 
winning. A dark horse turned up in the Manhattan 
Athletic Club team, composed of several Boston runners, 
and they won easily. E. C. Carter won the individnal 
championship in the Senior race, ‘‘ Willie ” Day, last year’s 
champion, not competing. 

The equestrians of Yale University, at New Haven, 
Conn., are organizing a polo club, and a challenge will 
soon be sent to Harvard and Princeton. There are a num- 
ber of good horsemen in Yale, most of whom have played 
polo. While the Harvard team is recognized to be one of 
the strongest in the country, the Yale men believe that 
with the splendid material in college they will be able to 
make a good showing against their Cambridge rivals. 

The annual regatta of the National Association of Ama- 
teur Oarsmen will be held on Saratoga Lake, near Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., July 26th and 27th. All the races will 
be with a turn, except the eight-oared race, which is a mile 
and a half, straightaway. THERMIDOR. 


,~ 





TOO LAVISH. 
‘“ WHAT does he base his suit for divorce on ?” 
“His wife’s extravagance.” 
“But they have plenty of money.” 
‘Yes; it was her lavishing her affections on others that 
he objected to.” 
HEARD IN BOSTON. 
Harry—‘ That Miss Beacon is a mighty bright girl; she 
understands Browning thoroughly.” 
Jack—“ Browning what—beans ?” 
HIS NATIVE WILDS. 
Fiees—‘‘ The Wild Man of Borneo is off duty to- 
night.’’ 
FUTLITES—“ Sick ?” 
Fiees—‘‘ No; gone to visit his father at Flatbush.” 





Presidency in 
Among those 


THERE are more Democratic candidates for the 
the field than the Republican party can boast of. 
talked about is John Griffin Carlyle, of Kentucky, a thin-faced, 


black-haired, smoothly-shaven man of dignified manner, with 
sunken, gray eyes, overshadowed by a bald forehead. He was born 
in Campbell (now Kenton) County, Kentucky, September 5, 1835. 
He received his common-school education, taught school, was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1858 and went to Congress in 1859. Hisrecord 
for loyalty is good. He was elected Speaker in the Forty-eighth, 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses, and, in May, 1890, was chosen 
to fill Senator Beck’s seat, made vacant by death. He is a shrewd, 
quick parliamentarian, comes from the Blue Grass State and knows 
the value of a thoroughbred, four kings and good whisky.— (See 
page 13.) 

Robert E. Pattison is a young man to have been twice chosen 
Governor of Pennsylvania, being forty-two years old. He was born 
in Maryland, and his father was a minister. He went to Philadel- 
phia early in life and studied law with Lewis C. Cassidy, the famous 


criminal counselor of that city. He was elected Comptroller in the 
reform wave that followed the exposure of the Philadelphia Gas 
Trust. His popularity did not cease until he was carried into the 


Guhernatorial chair. He then, after four years’ service, returned 
to Philadelphia and became president of a bank, and was appointed 
by President Cleveland one of the Pacific Railroad Commissioners. 
His report was so bold and so admirable that it received universal 
approval. Last year, owing to the revolt within the Republican 
ranks against the dictation of Serfator Quay, Governor Pattison 
was again chosen to be the Chief Executive of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsyivania.—(See page 13.) 

So much has been written and cabled from Europe recently 
about the successful struggle of prominent Americans with the 
** Goddess of Chance” at Monte Carle that we publish this week a 
picture of @ roulette-table in one of the salons at Monte Carlo.— 
(See page 8.) 

The new bridge over the Mississippi at Memphis, 'Tenn., is one of 
the longest on this continent. It will opened in a few days.—(See 
eo Laura Schirmer-Mapleson, the beautiful wife of Mr. Henry 
Mapleson, son of the famous impresario, is so well known for her 
charming voice that she needs no biography.—(Sce page 9.) 
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THE PHOLOGRAPH OF HERSELF MRS. YOUNGBRIDE FOUND IN FRED'S 
POCKET ONLY THREE DAYS AFTER THE WEDDING. 
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BORDER ANTAGONISMS. 


WITH the development of Wyoming and the tremen- 
dous growth of the cattle-raising industry there, it isnot to 
be wondered at thata crisis should be reached between 
what might be termed the cattle barons and that numer- 
ically larger but momentarily subordinate class who be- 
lieve in the right of appropriation of whatever four-footed 
property may be found unattended or unmarked. It is 
the old story over, of the great cattle owner herding upon 
public lands, of choice bottoms taken up for ranges, of 
appropriation of calves and yearlings by indignant set- 
tlers, of threats of revenge on the part of cowboys and 
cattle owners, of positive thefts of estrays, and perhaps of 
illegal selection, even, from herds; of forcible arbitration 
by rifle or revolver, of stealthy bloodshed, of open war- 
fare, of armed forces marching day and night, of the in- 
tervention of the law and of the arraignment of the 
offenders. 

From the earliest day of the settlement of the trans- 
missouri region, there has been no protracted period of 
positive peace among the cattle-raisers. They have quar- 
reled with sheep-herders, slaughtered flocks and murdered 
herdsmen; they have overridden law and terrorized en- 
tire sections of that fenceless land ; they have settled upon 
ranges in violation of private rights, not alone in Wyo- 
ming, but also in Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho and else- 
where, and have cpenly invoked conflict; they have also, 
on the other hand, been despoiled of their increase by both 
ungovernable nature and desperate men; in short, cattle- 
raising, in the abstract, has long been looked upon as one 
of the callings which only tend to brutalize, and yet 
around which there has, withal, been woven a web of ro- 
mance of the most attractive description. 

During the past six weeks there has been much written 
concerning the clash in Wyoming between two elements 
characterized very tersely and appropriately in Western 
parlance as the “Hustlers” and the ‘“Rustlers.”” A 
Hustler, per sc, is synonymous with a Far Westerner ; but, 
as events have shaped themselves, the Westerner is not 
satisfied to be generally classed with the Rustlers. But 
the Rustler, on the other hand, raises his hands to Heaven 
and thanks the Power that causes calves to wander from 
their herds or.sheep to stray from their foids and lose 
themselves in.the hills that they are not like unto the 
highwaymgn Hustler, who virtually robs him of all his 
worldly goods by making it impossible to compete with 
the vaster system of herding and disposing of cattle, 
which the Hustier monopolizes. 

The great cattle owners of Northwestern Wyoming 
suddenly claimed that settlers all about them were en- 
gaged in depleting their herds; that young, unbranded 
cattle were driven off, branded by the so-called thieves, 
and placed in small, private herds to which they never be- 
longed ; that the men who were engaged in this nefarious 
business had been warned to desist, but had continued it 
in the face of threats, and had grown so bold that they 





A RUSTLER’S CAMP. 


dared the owners to take any steps to guard their own 
rights or to proteet their own interests. Depredations 
continued ; the depredators we re detected, and warfare re- 
sulted. Or, as has been charged, murder followed. 

On the other hand, the settlers who complained that 
their agricultural or small .cattle-raising pursuits had 
been crushed out. by the richer herders, alleged that they 
had done no wrong, that they were but protecting their 
own rights. But the bad blood was'up. between the two 
classes, and it was not long before either side was organiz- 
ing itself to resist what must inevitably follow—a conflict. 
And it finally eame, and. bloodshed resulted. The story 
of that miniature war in Wyoming is of too recent telling 
to necessitate detailed repetition here; the marches, the 
camping in the snows on the wind-swept plains ; the priva- 
tions of the Rustlers, the desperation of their entire little 
army; the determination of the Hustlers, backed, appar- 
ently, by the machinery of the courts and having largely 
the sympathy of the public. .Then the swearing in of the 
Hustlers as deputy sheriffs to uphold the law’s arm; then 
the coming of the United States troops, the surrender of 
the Rustlers, the forced march to Fort Laramié; the 
anxiety of friends and the publie over the alleged but 
happily unfulfilled plot of the Rustlers at large to ambush 
and massacre troops. and rescue’the prisoned party; the 
final arrival at the post and the ultimate indictmen’, of 
the Rustlers for murder. 

The scene of all this trouble, which in the East may 
look to have been a tempest in a teapot, but which for the 
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time threatened to spread into a wholesale vendetta, was 
in Northwestern Wyoming. Throughout this region the 
cattle industry is developing to a marvelous degree. It is 
mainly an open country with some -good streams and fair 
grass. The so-called Rustlers, who have been stigmatized 
by every possible epithet, are mainly the settlers of small 
means, and it- is alleged that they have taken up this 
cause of opposition to the so-called baronial class out of 
pure principle, and are satisfied to abide by the results of 
the legal investigation which will now follow. if 

During the brief, but not altogether inglorious, war— 
in the sense that as a war it resulted in some killed and 
wounded—the Rustler camps were constantly re-inforced 
from far and near, They formed an army without com- 
missary, and camped in a simple, uncertain way. Accus- 
tomed to plains life, they could live from hand to mouth 
and thrive on it. Asarule, they were bearded, bronzed 
men who never knew the luxury of linen or the delicious 
taste of a square meal. 

The Wyoming cowboy—in current literature—is a 
glorious, unparalleled, gentlemanly desperado. He is 
befringed with buckskin and bespangled with glittering 
beads.- His sombrero is wound with bullion’ cords; his 
open, flying velvet jacket a marvel of artistic beauty. His 
steed—never horse—gayly caparisoned, is sleek, swift- 
footed, pure-blooded. He rides at a 1:421-2 galloping 
gait over sage-brush, cactus and baked alkali Lottoms. 
He is always strikingly beautiful, a breaker of hearts and 
hasanatural talent for hittirg p'n-pointsfrom hors«bac < 





IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. 


at sixty yards with & navy, and at full pace. Asa fact, 
however, the Wyoming cowboy is a brown-faced, bearded, 
red (and dirty) shirted, slouch-hatted individual who 
rounds up cattle and drirks mighty poor whisky. Once 
in awhile he gets hold of a fair horse, but generally he 
rides a broncho. He carries a lariat on his pommel, and 
a revolver in his belt with several rounds of cartridges. 
He lives much in the saddle, and earns a not large stipend 
for the dangers he constantly runs. The cowboy is not 
always a raiser or owner of cattle; when he reaches that 
point he usually puts off his Wyoming toggery and spends 
much of his time in fashionable attire in Chicago and 
New York. Then he becomes, in newspaper interviews, 
the millionaire cattle owner, and is the source of informa- 
tion to the world as to the true meaning of Hustler and 
Rustler. 

In such a tremendously extensive region as that of the 
transmissouri, it becomes necessary whenever any such 
trouble as this arises to take on a large force of deputy 
sheriffs. They are generally hired and sworn in for the 
good they can do the country in the way of bull’s-eye shots. 
The authorities are not over-particular as to the class of 
men who are clothed with this power to straighten out in- 
fringements of the law, and they are not, as a body, en- 
tirely disassociated from the frequenting of saloons in 
frontier towns and possible unenviable records in the way 
of the “cleaning out” of the Red Dog, the Rising Sun, 
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the Criterion or the Holy Moses resorts, by the way, 
where Rustlers may have learned rustling ways and 
where Hustlers are maintained by the management for 
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SENT FOR BY THE DEPUTY SHERIFF. 


special emergencies. A deputy sheriff in a frontier town 
is a man of much determination, not over nice as to the 
sentiments of life, wearing top boots, flannel, a broad hat 
and the inevitable arbitrating weapon of say forty-two 
caliber. He slouches much, looks wise and is ever ready 
to mount and scour the plains. 

The soldier who is called upon to aid in disentangling 
matters of this kind leads a humdrum life at best, when 
there are no Indians to fight. Naturally he hails a Hus- 
tler or a Rustler—it matters not to him—as a friend, a 
brother, benefactor. For may he not open the way to pro- 
motion by precipitating war which he may have to quell, 
viet armis? It is, therefore, a pleasure to the officer to 
invade the enemy’s country. The poetry of the profession 
of arms.is not to be found in the life of every army post in 
the plains region; the hard facts of existence there take 
away all the romance and make the trooper grim-visaged. 
A Rustler war gives him fresh hope, and he gallops into 
the enemy’s country full of encouragement. 

This deplorable emeute among the citizens of the West- 
ern State, in which the President declined to interfere, 
leaving its adjustment to the State Government, has had 
the effect of calling attention to the perpetual conflict be- 
tween these elements in Western cattle-raising regions, 


“and the agitation of the question may have the effect. of 


measurably lessening the existing evils. It may also be 
the dawn of that blissful period when Rustlers shall cease 
from rustling and the Hustlers be at rest. 


>.< 
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MAY CAUSE A SMILE. 
‘* AN usher isn’t a royal person, is he ?”’ 
“ No.” 
‘But he’s a lord of the aisles, nevertheless.”’ 





‘Do you want to purchase an interest in ‘The Mill’ ? 
It’s a play of the popular tank-drama sort.” 
‘‘No; I’m not looking for watered stock.”’ 


“HA! ha! Dobbs was sleeping and his friend daubed 
a lot of ink all over Dobbs’s face,.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see the joke.” 

‘Neither did Dobbs until he looked into the mirror!” 


Tom—‘ I was sitting in the front parlor with Jessie when 
the old man passed.’’ 

JAcK—‘ What did you do ?”’ 

Tom—“ Followed suit; at least I dropped her hand.” 
GOOD FOR THE BLUES. 

A COUNTER-IRRITANT—The drygoods clerk. 
——— > @ « —__ 

AN OCEAN BELLE. 


Sue was the fairest belle on board; 
There was a music in her diction. 

The attic of her mind was stored 
With poetry as well as fiction. 

All were enraptured. by her voice 
Whene’er she sang in high or low key; 

Her laughter made the heart rejoice, 
Her foot was nimble as a trochee. 


*Twas shuffle-board the whole day long, 

If she would take a hand at “‘ shuffle”; 
And ever an admiring throng 

Hung on the movement of her ruffle. 
She pitched a very clever quoit, 

And played at bean-bags as a duty; 
Her slightest motion was adroit 

In making manifest her beauty. 


If one her changing fancy took, 
Quick from the waiting crowd she picked him- 
He bore her rug, he brought her book, 
In every way a willing victim. 
I, too, was captured by her smiles, 
And bowed a time before her altar, 
But soon I saw her many wiles 
Would make the “silken noose ”’ a halter. 


So, as we sat aside one night, 
I dared to aptly draw a moral; 
Her eyes grew dark with angry light, 
And bitter waxed our wordy quarrel. 
Yet, when we met in after years, 
I smilingly advanced and kissed her; 
No doubt this very odd appears, 
But I was married—to her sister!—CLinTon SCoLLARD, 
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ROBERT E. PATTISON, 


(Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.) 


JOHN G. CARLISLE, 


(Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives and Senator of the U nited States.) 


TWO DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 





SENATOR CARLISLE is a candidate for the Presidency. 

Premier Rudini’s Ministry has been overthrown in 
Italy 

There is widespread discontent among the laboring 
classes in Chili. 

Pope Leo XIII. has enjoined the French cardinals to 
stand by the Republic. 

There were ten thousand deaths from grip in New York 
State during the quarter ending March 3ist. 

The Belgian police are after an ex-officer of the army 
who is engaged in drilling dynamite recruits. 

Forty thousand cotton operatives have returned to work 
in England, the recent jockout having been settled. 

It really begins te look as if the Grant Monument 
would becompieted. Money is pouring in from all direc- 
tions. 

As we predicted two weeks ago, Superintendent Byrnes 
does not intend to permit the Police Commissioners to 
rule him. ; 

Master Workman Powderly accuses the Reading com- 
bine of offering bribes to clergymen and editors in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Patrick O'Sullivan, one of the convicted Cronin mur- 
derers, died in Joliet Prison without making any public 
confession 

President Harrison will decline the nomination at 
Minneapolis, if it is to depend upon the votes of Southern 
delegates. 

The Chinese Exclusion Bill has become a law, and it 
1s reported that the Chinese Embassy will withdraw from 
Washington. 

The Czar has been notified by the French police that 
conspirators have left Paris for St. Petersburg to dynamite 
him. Pleasant for the Czar. 

The House has appropriated one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for expenses at the Paris conference to arbi- 
trate the Behring Sea difficulty. 

The bill authorizing the survey for a ship canal be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio River will be favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Charles Van Sarten and Minnie Goff, who were to have 
been married in a few days, were drowned together while 
trying to ford a swollen stream near Stuart, Ia. 

When it is stated that the Queen reads with pleasure 
the novels of Miss Corelli, one cannot help recalling what 
Thackeray said of Her Majesty, on the death of the Prince 
Consori—‘“‘ Poor, dear gentlewoman !” 

Keeper Buck, of Dannemora Prison, Deputy United 
States Marshal McElvaine and David A. Dischler have 

“been indicted at Utica, N. Y., for aiding and abetting the 
recent escape of the notorious “‘ Bunco King” O’Brien. 

The east-bound transcontinental express on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad crashed through a 
flood-weakened bridge, between Revere and Medill, in 


Missouri, on the 5th. Seven persons were killed and 
twenty-six injured. 

Deeming, the Australian murderer, has been convicted 
and sentenced to death. He did not appear to be greatly 
annoyed at the verdict of the jury, but turned to the ladies 
in the courtroom and smilingly and courteously an- 
nounced that he would live to marry the best of them yet. 

A large English syndicate has been for two years min- 
ing copper in the prehistoric mines of Isle Royale, Lake 
Superior. The Mound Builders seem to have worked the 
veins rather thoroughly for such way-back people. The 
returns of copper have grown so small that the syndicate 
has quit the business at a heavy loss. 

Speaking of Presidential nominations and booms, Jere- 
miah Rusk’s friends have got together and given him a 
quiet little boost in the direction of Minneapolis. It ap- 
pears that some act of his during his term as Governor of 
Wisconsin offended the iabor organizations, and therefore 
it is to be feared Mr. Rusk will not do. 

There is a fight between two water companies in Den- 
ver, and some sixty or seventy thousand citizens of 
that town are getting water for nothing; but that is not 
the way in which to reconcile Denver to water. Free 
blessings are too often despised. If water were expensive, 
many good citizens would learn to love it better. 

Mr. Henry Watterson, the volatile editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, has politically exploded again. He 
now says it would be an act of suicide in his party to nomi- 
nate Grover Cleveland for the Presidency. The milk in 
the cocoanut appears to be, however, that he personally is 
savagely opposed to Cleveland’s views un the silver ques- 
tion. 

The British Admiralty are opposed to the scheme of ad- 
mitting Inman Line steamers to American registry, on the 
ground taat these steamers a’e a part of the British Naval 
Reserve, having received British subsidies. The point 
raised is a serious one. Our Government will make no 
rash bargains, but neither will it submit to have its hands 
tied in a matter so important. 

Mrs. Theresa Jenkins, of Laramie County, and Mrs. 
Cora G. Carlton, of Uintah County, are among the alter- 
nates who may go to the Minneapolis convention from 
Wyoming. The gentlemen of the new State should not 
ask the ladies to play second fiddle in that way, and if the 
ladies submit, female suffrage in Wyoming has not the 
stamina its friends have claimed for it. 

Frank C, Almy, the man who so foully murdered Ckris- 
tie Warden at Hanover, N. H., last year, was a few days 
ago denied a new trial and sentenced to be hanged on May 
17, 1893, at ten o’clock in the morning. He was much cast 
down on hearing the verdict, and claims that the death of 
the victim was due to the accidental discharge of his re- 
volver during the terrible struggle between them. 

The bill for a uniform divorce law has been adversely 
reported by the House Judiciary Committee. A minority 
report, signed by six of the committee, urged that the 
States ought to he willing to centralize power in the 
hands of the general Government for the purpose of pre- 
venting the disgraceful trifling with the marriage rela- 
tion which is now possible with different laws on the sub- 
ject in the different States. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere made quite a “break” in the 


House of Commons a few days ago. He asked whether, 
when Mrs. Montagu, now serving a one-year sentence in 
the Londonderry Prison for causing the death of her three- 
year-old daughter Helen, came out of prison, protection 
would be secured for her children. The Right. Hon. D. H. 
Madden, Attorney-General for Ireland, responded that he 
was glad to see that Mr. Labouchere did not expect any 
change in the Government until after April, 1893, when 
Mrs. Montagu’s sentence expires. If Mr. Labouchere 
would repeat his question then he would be glad to an- 
swer him. The response caused laughter. 





> @ 4+ - 
HE HAS SURVIVED LAPAROTOMY. 


A REMARKABLE Case of laparotomy at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City, is attracting the attention of 
surgeons throughout the country. Dr. Andrew J. Mc- 
Cosh, a son of the late president of Princeton, performed 
the operation, and, although the case was apparently nearly 
hopeless, there is now a fair prospect of success. The pa- 
tient, whose remarkable constitution has withstood the 
effects of both the disease and the operation, is Thomas 
Deignan, an electrician in the employ of the Tucker Elec- 
tric Lighting Company. In December, 1890, Deignan was 
erecting a dynamo and fell, striking his abdomen against 
a sharp steel rod. He was interna)ly injured, and inflam- 
mation of the intestines set in. An operation was per- 
formed which relieved his suffering for a time. Six months 
ago the inflammation set in again and Deignan grew rap- 
idly worse. Exterior applications had ne effect, and finally 
his case became so hopeless that laparotomy was suggested 
eas giving a slight hope of recovery. Deignan was told 
that while the operation had the approval of the most 
eminent schools of surgery, and in a large class of cases is 
now performed with success, practically in cases like his 
own it had never been successful. 

Thoroughly advised as to the desperate ordeal through 
which he was to pass, Deignan was removed to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, April 13th last. His system had been 
very much exhausted, and fora time it was feared he could 
not survive the immediate results of the laparotomy. He 
showed some signs of returning strength, hom) -ver, on the 
third day, and at this favorable moment th Speration was 
performed. The abdomen was laid open and the intes- 
tines removed. The seat of the inflammation was quickly 
located and a direct application of a soothing solution 
made. The patient showed astonishing vitality during the 
period of the exposure, and his pulse was remarkably 
strong and his temperature normal during the most criti- 
cal moments. 

The operation lasted about two hours. At the end of 
that time he was permitted to return gradually to con- 
sciousness. When he began to feel the full measure of 
the shock he sank so rapidly that death was expected at 
any moment. He continued in a critical state for two days, 
when his splendid constitution began to assert itself, and 
he grew stronger each hour. The pain had been relieved, 
and beyond the soreness caused by the slowly-healing 
wounds made by the surgeon’s knife, he felt little incon- 
venience. Two weeks have elapsed, and he still lives and 
apparently improves, But the crisis is not yet passed, 
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ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


By ALICE MAaup MEADOWS. 





CHAPTER XI.—(CONTINUED). 


FTER Mrs. Towlinson had left me, I 
sat down to think whet I had better 
do about Stone. He was coming for 
me about six, and at six I certainly 

should not be in to meet him; still some 
time during the evening I mustsee him, for 
if I was still suspected of knowing some- 
thing of Miss Moore’s whereabouts, and I 
left a message to say that I could not meet 
him at all that evening, he might, to use a 
vulgar expression, “‘smellarat.” At five 
o’clock it would be quite dusk ; I would go 
out to Sydenham as early as ible, get 
Miss Moore away to Hampstead if I could, 
and then meet Stone. In the meantime I 
must send Miss Lofts a message ; it would 
not be safe to send a telegram ; the office at 
Sydenham might be watched. 

I touched the bell, and my clerk entered 
the room. 

“Do you know any boy who can take a 
message for me?” Isaid. ‘‘I can’t spare 

ou.” 

“There are the boy messengers, sir,’’ he 
answered. 

“Yes, I know; but there are reasons why 
an ordinary messenger would not do. I 
want a sharp boy who can do what he is 
told and keep his tongue between his lips.” 

My clerk looked undecided for a mo- 
ment. s 

“T know the very boy, sir,’ he said, 


meng cinns A “but I don’t know whether 
you would like to employ him; he is not 
quite a gentleman.” 

Icoul 


not help smiling, though my clerk 
evidently saw nothing to be amused at. 

“That does not matter a bit,” I an- 
oa “Do you know where to find this 

oy 9%? 

“Yes, sir; he—in fact, he cleans boots 
quite close here, on the Thames Embank- 
ment; we were at school together, and he 
was a good deal more clever than most of 
the boys; but he has got no ambition; his 
isa happy-go-lucky disposition, and when I 
went into the law he went into the boot- 
cleaning business. But he is sharp as nee- 
dles, sir; and if you want anything done 
cleverly, he will doit. [have always kept 
friends with him, sir, and always will.” 

“Then go and fetch him, and be as quick 
as you can.” 

In ten minutes my clerk came back 
again with a tall, — bright-eyed- 
looking boy. He had brought his box and 
piece of carpet with him, and, spreading 
the latter first, put it down upon the floor. 

“ Afternoon, sir,” he said, making a not 
ungraceful bow. “‘ You’ll excuse me bring- 
ing my stock-in-trade ; but honesty does not 
flourish on the Embankment, and I would 
have had it ‘nicked’ in no time if I had left 
it there.” 

‘“‘Then you were very wise not to,” I re- 
turned, “but you can put it in the other 
office. No, not for a moment,” as he 
stooped to pick it up; ‘‘when I have fin- 
ished with you. Your friend gives you the 
character of being a sharp boy ?”’ 

‘Sharp enough not to mew myself up in 
an Office, spoiling the shape of my legs b 
curling them round the legs of a stool, 
spoiling my health and digestion by bein 
stuck to a desk like a mussel to a rock al 
day, asking your pardon,” he said, politely. 
“T can read, sir, and write as well as John 
here; but I know better than to make my- 
self a slave tomy learning. [earn my four 
shillings a day comfortable as a rule, and 
that’s plenty for a single man. What is it 
you want me to do, sir?” 

“T want you to go to this address,” I 
said, giving him it written out clearly upon 
a piece of paper. ‘“ Ask to see Miss Lofts, 
and tell her that she and her guest must be 
ready dressed at five o’clock this evening, 
because Iam coming to fetch them. Some- 
one—a man, a ask D once what 
you have been to the house for. You must 
not tell him; you must give some other rea- 
son than the real one.” 

“Would a writ do, sir?” 

“No, certainiy not; you must be careful 
not to let my name slip out. The lady is 
very good to the poor; you might say that 
you had been there for medicine.” 

“Very well, sir. Is that all ?”’ 

“That is all. Here is some money for 
your train; be as quick as youcan. Ishall 
pay you for your trouble when you re- 
turn.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

He*put the paper with the address upon it 
in his pocket ; then, re once more, took 
up his box, which he left in the clerk’s 
room, and I heard him go out. 

“Seems sharp enough, don’t he, sir?” 
my boy said. 

* Oh, yes,” I answered. ‘‘I am going to 
leave the office now. If yourfriend returns 
before four, send him over to the Inn: I 
shall be there. If not, give him this”— 
handing him five shillings—‘‘ and tell him 
> look into the office to-morrow morn- 

ng. 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“And don’t shut the office until Mr. 
Stone comes. You know him—the short, 





When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
‘When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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stout gentleman. Tell him I had to go out 
about five on particular business. him 
to vat over to the Inn and wait for me; I 
will leave the key of my chambers with the 
porter of my lodge.” 

“cc 8 x 

“That’s all. Did you finish the deed ?” 

‘** Not quite, sir.’’ 

“Then finish it to-morrow morning. 
Good-day !”’ 

by -day, sir!” 

I{ left my office thus early because I 
thoight it more than likely that Stone 
wo come before his time, or that some- 
one else would drop in. Many of my 
friends, who knew or guessed that my 
business was not by any means a large 
one, and that I had 
hand, were in the habit of coming in in 
a casual way and smoking by my fire; 
and Stone was just as likely to do it as 
any man.” 

man over six feet in height has not 
much chance of disguising himself. I 
looked at myself in the glass when I 
reached my rooms, wondering if I could 
do anything to alter my face; but after 
all, if I could, my figure was sure to be 
recognized. I must trust to escaping ob- 
servation, as the Irishman said, by not 
being seen. 

Four o’clock came, and I was just think- 
ing of starting when someone knocked at 
the door. I opened it, and found my mes- 
senger standing there. 

“Come in,” I said, and taking his cap 
from his head, he entered. 

“Well ?” I said, interrogatively. 

“Tt is all done as neat and nice as nine- 
pace he said, smiling. ‘‘I found the 

ouse quite easily ; everyone seemed to be 
able to direct me to it, and I gathered from 
what they said that the lady is a sort of 
doctor; so when I was open the gate, 
and a man came up to me and asked me in 
a careless sort of way who lived there, I 
said ‘ Miss eyo he — lady who gives 
medicine and advice free to the poor. I 
have a bit of a pain on my chest, and Iam 
just going to get her to give me something 
for it.’ en I went in, and saw two ladies— 
one rather old, and kind and good-looking ; 
and one — I gave your message, and 
the old ov | said they would be ready; 
that you had better come in the back way, 
and that the little door at the bottom of the 
garden should be left open for you. That 
is all, I think, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, thank you,” I answered; ‘‘you are 
a good boy; you have monauee, very well.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ he said; ‘‘ perhaps if 
you ever have any more jobs ot the sort, 
you will think of me. I have no prejudices 
against the law, though John thinks I 
have; but it must be open-air business to 
suit me.” 

I paid him for his trouble, said good-by to 
him, then started off to page myself, 
feeling rather excited at the thought of see- 
ing Moore and a little nervous as to 
whether we should manage to get away 
safely. 

And then, again, 


~. of time on 


she perhaps would be 
traced to the old lawyers’, and we should 
have to find another place for her, and all 
our lives would be spoilt by fears for her 
safety. 

“T must prove her innocent,” I said—‘I 
must. The woman I[ love must not be 
hunted from spot to spot.’’ 

But then, again, how wasI to prove her 
innocent ? My one hope had failed me; I 
no longer thought Mr. Croft guilty. 

After all, perhaps I and everyone else 
had been wrong; perhaps no one in the 
house had committed the murder. If that 
were so, my self-set task indeed seemed 
hopeless. 

was aroused from my thoughts (I was 
in the train now) by hearing two men talk- 
ing ; one had the — eyes that I think 
I have ever seen. ey were evidently 
speaking of murder cases and such like, 
and I judged from what I heard that the 
sharp-eyed old man had once been a mem- 
ber of the detective force. 

“Did you work upon any particular 

lan ’”? one said (not the one I thought a 

etective). 

“T had no p canpenersoid way for all cases,”’ 
the sharp-eyed man answered. ‘Of course 
as a rule I collected what evidence I could 
and worked upon that; but sometimes evi- 
dence is the greatest liar in the world, and 
only leads one astray. If a murder is com- 
mitted in a house, and everything points to 
some inmate as having committed it, thoug-h 
there is no real evidence eyo anyone, I 
a start—or, rather, I used to,-for I 

ave given it up long ago—by suspecting 
someone whom everyone else considers the 
most unlikely person.” 

“Why did you do that ?”’ the other per- 
son asked. 

“Because clever criminals are so very 
clever,” the ex-detective answered ; ‘‘ they 
are too clever even to throw suspicion on 
someone else; they just leave no scent 
whatever. In my professional career 1 
have found that six times out of twelve 
the last person that. most people would 
have suspected was the guilty party.” 

“You don’t think it clever in a criminal 
to throw suspicion upon someone else, 
then ?”’ 

“No, because the suspicion is sure to be 
found incorrect, and the'crime is ultimate- 
ly traced tothe real culprit. I think I only 
know of one case where evidence was cer- 
tainly, according to my thinking, manufact- 
ured — an innocent person and con- 
victed her, while the real criminal got off 
scot-free.” 

“ What case was that ?” 

The bright-eyed stranger took a pinch of 
snuff, and I leaned aimost eee forward 
waiting for his reply: something, some 
sense instinct, told me what it would 
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“Tt was called the Bromley Hall mur- 
der,” he said. ‘‘All the evidence went to 
prove that a young girl murdered an old 
man who had been her only friend—almost 
a father to her; blood was found upon her 
dressing- gown, and a ring of hers was 
found upon the floor of the old man’s room, 
where it was supposed to have fallen when 
she stabbed him. Her own diary, with a 
leaf missing, did much to convict her, but 
for all that I never believed her guilty; 
there was too much indirect evidence, and 
the leaf missing from the diary was, I 
thought, suspicious. But I had nothing 


‘ whatever to do with the case; had I, my 


suspicions would have gone in a very differ- 


ent quarter.” 

‘Whom should you have suspected ?” 
the other asked. ‘‘ I remember the case.” 

‘Hither a weak-minded confidential man- 
servant, or an extremely handsome house- 
keeper; both of them, until I couid have 
fixed something certain upon one of them. 
Of course you know that the girl who was 
convicted for the crime has escaped from 
Widelands. I hope to Heaven they will 
never take her again !”’ 

After this the two old gentlemen drifted 
off into other subjects of conversation, and 
I was again left with my thoughts for com- 
pany avd the words of the ex-detective 
ringing in my ears. 

‘Hither a weak-minded confidential man- 
servant, or an extremely handsome house- 
keeper.”” Was it ible that, after all, my 
first surmise had m correct ? had he out- 
witted me after all? 

I would have given much to have spoken 
to the detective, to have asked him to take 
the case in his hands, but I dare not; I 
almost feared that I had shown too much 
eagerness in listening to his conversation. 

at if, in reality, he was following me ? 
What if his conversation was a got-up 
Shing. ao he was waiting to see if I woul 
spea 

Station after station we stayed at and 
left, and still the old gentlemen remained 
in the carriage. When I alighted the 
alighted, also, and I was more than gla 
that I had not spoken to them. 

But, after all, I need not have feared, for 
certainly neither of them followed me; and 
without, as far a I could see, attracting 
anyone’s attention, I pushed open the back- 
door of Miss Lofts’s garden and entered, and 
in another moment I was tapping at the 
back-door of the house. 

The elderly servant opened it; she had 
evidently been expecting me, and greeted 
me with a very bright smile. 

“Will you - into the drawing-room, 

id. “I will let Miss Lofts 
know that you are here.” 

[knew my wey well about the little house ; 
so when she went up the narrow staircase I 
opened the drawing-room door, and in an 
instant I saw that the reom was not unten- 
anted ; Miss Moore, with her hat and cloak 
lying — the chair beside her, was sitting 
by the fire. 

Naturally, I cannot tell how other men 
feel when they are suddenly and unexpect- 
edly brought face to face with the woman 
they love; but I know that for a moment 
my breath seemed almost taken away with 
her beauty—my heart stopped, then beat 
madly on. Iblushed and stammered like a 
schoolboy as I went forward. 

_“T did not know you were here; I mean, I 
did not expect to find you here,” I said. 

Any woman worthy the name of woman 
is compassionate. She gave me her hand 
and returned the pressure of my fingers; 
she smiled into og, Se ec 

“You bade me be quite ready,” she said, 
““so we have obeyed you. Miss Lofts will 
be down in a minute, and then I hope we 
shall get away safely. I have been so ter- 
ribly frightened !”’ 

“* How ?” I asked, keeping her little hand 
still in mine; my nervousness had gone, I 
was bold again. . 

43 y the men who are watching in the 
road,” she answered. ‘ We can’t quite say 
they have been watching this house; they 
have been watching three or four of the 
houses, and I have not dared to go to the 
window or cross it for fear of being seen. 
We have been obliged to keep this room 
dark for fear they should see into it.” 

“Tf it had not been for this watching, 
could you have been happy here ?”’ I asked. 
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ENGLAND SPEAKS. 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT Fact cannot 
be too frequently impressed upon the minds of 
suffering humanity, that Mr. Gould, E. B. P., 
of Englani is — the Hop Prescription for 
Bitters to all applicants who send a two centstam 

for postage. Anyone in possession of this valuable 
|prescript ou can for 25 cents make a quart of this 
marvelous medicine. It may be interesting to learn 
that with this prescription all kinds of hopeless 
zases have m treated with success, when all 
other remedies have absolutely failed; for thesim- 
ple reason that under its influence the focd begins’ 
to digest, the — increase, Langour and Drow- 
3iness depart, pane after meals is no more felt, 
Consti ion is remedi ed, and by a gentle stimula- 
tion of the Liver and Kid neys removes Nervous- 
ness and General Debility which frequently accom- 
pany the same; and by correcting the principal 
organs of the system arouses into action the main 
Springs of Life. Thousands of letters of thanks 
have deen received, and thousands are blessing the} 
day the Hop Compound for Bitters fell across their 
path: and the aywob og on is given absolutely free 
of ch to all ple, rich or poor, who send a 
two cent stamp for postage of the same. Or 1 will 
mail a packet of the ingredients and the prescri 

tion for 25 cents in stamps or postal note. A mode 
of Self Treatment at home has been a lJong-felt 
want bv all well regulated minds, and will be found 
jexceedingly advantageous to sensible peegie who 
desire to see and know what they are swallowing. 
Address—Mr, GouLp, 1345 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. P.O. Box 934. 
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‘As happy as I could ever be, with this 
terrible charge still hanging over me. I 
never knew what it was to have a mother’s 
love, but in her kindness and goodness to 
me | think Miss Lofts must have been like 
a mother. Have you discovered anything 
that is likely to prove me innocent yet ?”’ 

“ Nothing,” Ianswered slowly. ‘ You had 
a suspicion, but on were wrong. I had a 
suspicion, but I almost think I also was 
babivae 3 I am beginning to think that the 
murder was committed by someone out of 
the house.’’ 

“And their motive?” she asked. “For 
a crime there is generally a motive.” 

‘*T don’t know what the motive was: per- 
haps we can find out.” 

er eyes flashed, she almost stamped her 


feet. 

“ Why will you not believe me?” she 
said. ‘I have told you who committed the 
murder; why will you not try to trace the 
crime to her? She had more motive for 
killing him than anyone else ; and she loved 
him. You must remember that, though an 

(Continued on page 15.) 


RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


A cure 
is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 

Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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NEW YORK TO THE WEST 
VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a com- 
lete service of fast Express trains direct 
rom New York to Chicago, St. Louis and 

Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run 
— from New York to the three cities 
named, without change or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via 
B. & O. R. R, between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
all the trains are equip with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in 
the roadway and equipment of the B. & O. 
in the last two years, and its present train 
service is equal to any intheland. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the bee of superb 
scenery and historic interest, all B. oO. 
trains between the East and West run via 
Washington. a" 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
children with never failing success. It cor- 
rects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhea, 
whether Ee from teething or other 
causes. An old and well-tried remedy. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. o* 


Save Money 

J , By ORDERING BICYCLES 
1 A> Athletic goods of the oldest estab- 
9 lished ana leading manufacturers of 
As Sporting Goods in the world. Bi- 
GY cycles for cash or om time, at bargain 
rices Send tor our Athletic and Cyclist Journal. 

ailed free. Correspondence solicited. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. VY. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
FAT PEOPL You can reduce your weight 10 

to 15 lbs. a month, at home, with- 
out starving or injury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 


Treatment. fs, Testimonials, ; - Be 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


















Y OuNG PEOPLE, would you like to earn 825 
every week at home? Write us; we will tell 
you how. TheNOVELTY T.W.CO., Oswego,N.Y. 





Ohio Electric Co., Cleveland, want Agents. Cat. free. 


YOU CAN MAKE S 
PER 


DAY 222274, selling 





fastest 
household article on record. 
OVER A MILLION SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 
No matter where you reside, ev eeds it. 


erybody n 
Write encli stamp, and will mail 
FREE SAMPLE and full particulars, which qill 
enable you to commence work at once, Address, 
ILLIAMSON, 44 N. 4th St., Philada., Pa, 


PRINTING OUTFIT15° 
type, » bottle In- 
t for use. Sa.isfaction 


W. H.W 





holder, 




















May 17, 1892.] 


WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
pay liberally for your services. The b ess is 
ag: t, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ility required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably work for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS ; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine. 





45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

pine sold in '91 
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The Steel Aer- Wag: 
vanized after a 
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tors in 91 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, 
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i=} vastly increased our p! 

oo ee mptly to plant our increase in every 

Eoe2d Pabitabie portion of the globe. 

eges Are you curious to know Low the Aer= 

saos Co, inthe 4th yearof its exist- 
e6a5 ence, came to make many times as 
fe ay many windmills as all other 

cake makers combined? How we 
23882 came to originate the Steel Wheel, 
aasad the Steel Fixed Tower,the Steel B =q 
= & wy to \ Tilting Tower? < 
=e ag 
Q33 
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d is 


there 
\} tion,and none has yet been shown 
except in feeble Imitation & 
of our Inventions. 
2d. Before commencing 


ANI 
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Og “ 
of wheel, the best form, angle, = 3 
surface, the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the S = 
wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, o! ctions before the 
wheel, as in the v: mill, and many other more ab- ¢ 
struse, though not less ee agg These FY of 
Investigations proved that the rofecs 
the best wind Sion. could be doubled, ge 
and the AERMOTOR daily demonstrates ¢ q 
it has n done. =< 
8d. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 5 @ 
tees its geods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and 6 H 
to the enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- © 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 










“92 we most perfect rings ever 
put in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re= 3 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. m 
If you want a strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
want the tower you don't have to climb (the Steel Tilting: @ 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand still, 5 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to § 
@urn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 24 
one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, r) 
pons an Mapes | oAERM 76 A to. ol ecw Sore s 
work, to the an k- 
well Sts., Chicago, or R and 29 28.$2 Ban Francisco. . 


GENTS MANTED 0m SALARY 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making 
$50 per week. Monroe Eraser Mfg Co. x 103 LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Siz Heyer Tuompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


ARFIELD TEA 23: 


comes 
results 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION, 


> 
1-3 of an ounce of Pure P: 
i | sin mailed on receipt of 26e. 


CAUTION—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 





























‘Each tablet contains one pure pe’ sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of fod. If it cannot obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St, Cleveland, 0. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


(Continued from page 14.) 

old man, he was an extremely handsome 
one.” 

“Handsome!” I interrupted. ‘I have 
always thought of him asdecrepit and old.” 

“He was one of the handsomest men I 
have ever seen,” she said, bem : “in spite 
of his age, I believe Mrs. Towlinson loved 
him. And then another thing you must not 
forget, though at the time of the trial it was 
taken little notice of: the will which was 
acted upon left her a rich woman; the will 
which was lost or stolen would have given 
her only a small amount.” 

‘“‘And you must not forget, Miss Moore,”’ 
I said, almost severely, “ that no one worked 
harder for your acquittal than Mrs. Tow- 
linson!”’ 

“T know it. Don’t you think that the sin 
of one murder upon her conscience may 
have been as much as she could bear ? I be- 
lieve from my heart that she manufactured 
the evidence against me, and then was sorry 
for it. She would have been glad if she 
could have cleared me; she was frightened 
at what she had done as far as I was con- 
cerned, but she had gone too far.”’ 

She looked at me for a moment, her face 
growing whiter and whiter; then, to my 
utter astonishment, she burst into tears. 

“T shall never be cleared,’’ she said, ‘‘the 
whole world is against me.” 

If ever a man felt inclined to take a girl 
into his arms and do his best tocomfort her, 
Idid then. I loved her with my whole heart : 
to me she was the best and most beautiful 
woman in the world. ; 
“Tf it is possible for a human being to 
clear you, Miss Moore,’’ I said, “‘ you shall 
be cleared.” 

She looked at me for a moment through 
her tears, her beautiful face growing paler 
and paler. 

o a after all, Ihad better have kept 
in the asylum; perhaps even now it will be 
better if I go back there,’’ she said. 

My coldness had made her hopeless, and I 
loved her with all my heart! I flung my 
arms round her; I drew her close, close to 
me and kissed her lips. 

‘*Hilda, Hilda,” I said, softly, ‘‘ you break 
my heart! You know that I love you; 
though you cannot know how much, If it 
is possible to clear you from the horrible 
suspicion under which you rest, it shall be 
done; if not, there are other lands than 
England where we might live in safety. 
Hilda, you are not angry with me?” 

**No,” she said; “‘but let me go. A wom- 
an whom the Law has branded as a mur- 
deress is not the woman for you to hold in 
your arms! If Iam never cleared, I never 
shall be anything to any man; but your 
love is so great a comfort to me that I ask 
you to let me keep it for awhile ?” 

She had retreated from me. 

“It is yours forever,” I said, ‘“‘ whether 
in the future it be love rewarded or love 
disregarded. When I met you, I met my 
first love and my last. Are you quite ready, 
Miss Moore?” . eet 
“Quite ready,” she answered, slipping 
her cloak round her; ‘‘ and here comes Miss 
Lofts.” ‘ 

She entered the room, looking rather pale 
and nervous, but ready for our journey. 
“God grant that we may get away safely, 
my dear boy,” she said, kissing me in her 
sweet, motherly fashion. ‘I have left Jane 
to look after my r, and with instructions 
to tell anyone who asks that lam gone to 
the seaside; may I be forgiven the lie! Now, 
shall we go?” 

(T'o be continued.) 


HIGHAM! 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Cost no more than other high 
grades, but are 


i INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR. 


If you want the. best you must have the Higham. We gladly 
send them on trial in competition. Used yj they British Army 
and the world’s leading bands everywhere. nd for free Illus- 
trated HIGHAM CATALOGUE. Also the Campaign edition of our 
General Band Catalogue, containing everything used by bands, 
and illustrated by 400 superb engravings, will be sent free upon 
request. LYON & HEALY, 152 to 162 StateSt.. Chicago. 











FREE 





~ No Money Required. 


Cut this out and send it with 
H your order,and we will send this 
watch oer athe for your ex- 
amination; after you ex- 
amine it, and find it as 
represen the ex- 










at our expense. 

is le 

m tively the first 
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A Tonic 
and 


A Pleasure: 


’ ‘That’s the happy 
combination found in 


Hires’ Ret 


You drink it for pleasure, and get 
physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 
thirst quenching drink. 

One package makes five gallons. 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 


is ‘*just as good ”’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirgs’, r 


A Perfect Hebe. 


She was certainly an exquisitely lovely 
creature. Nothing could have been added to 
enhance her beauty. She compelled admi- 
ration, and was an object of worship. This is 
the universal result of the use of 





It transforms the most sallow skin into rae 
diant health; removes pimples; clears the 
face of freckles and tan}; gives the complexion 


every young lady a charm of person which 
makes her 


ADORABLE. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail fer 30cts. 
for one cake, or 75cts. for three cakes, b 
G. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 
ulton Street, New York City. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mur. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
is the only unfailing remed 
for yemoving rmanently all 
1SFIG UREMENTS 
from face and body, without 
injuring the skin, which neith- 
er torturous electricity nor any 
of the advertised poisonous 
stuffscan accomplish. Call or 
address Mur. JULIAN, No. 48 
East 20th street, New York. 


COUGHS, COLDS 


and all 


LUNG-DISEASES 


BURY LUNG BALSAM, 


At Druggists or by Mail. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
Dr. Bury Medical Co. 
WEstT Troy, N. Y. 

















OLD 
COINS 


WANTED 1 Province Court, Boston, Mass. 










PHOTOGRAPH CAMERA and complete 
chemical outfit, $1. Makes photos 
: Size 2}4x2}4. Descriptive catalogue of all 
riced Outfits and Sample photos FREE, 
» 5. SIMMONS, 294 B’way. N.Y. 





Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


an indescribable brilliancy, and lends to | 


All Druggisis sell this POTENT BEAUTIFIER, 


For prices paid, condition and 
other valuable information concern- 
ing OLD Corns, see “Coin Review.” 
By mail 10cents. J. E. HOOPER, 
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RIDLEYS' 


Grand St., N.Y. 


| 


WALKING JACKETS, 
| TOP COATS, REEFERS, 


LARGE ASSORTMENTS IN EN- 
GLISH SERGES, CHEVIOTS 
AND KERSEY CLOTH. 


Ladies’ all wool Cloth 
navy and black, $4.50. 

Ladies’ fine Kersey cloth Top Coats, 
black, navy, tan and gray—large pearl 
buttons, $8.90; have been $14.00. 

Ladies’ all wool Blazer Suits, 
Skirts, $6.90—value $9.00. 

Ladies’ fine Clay Diagonal Capes, with 
ribbon, $8.00—worth $12.00. 

5,000 MISSES’ REEFER COATS, FROM 
$1.50 AND 


Jackets, tan, 


Bell 





|4 TO 14 YEARS, AT $1.25, 
$1.75; 


Half Regular Prices. 


200 Misses’ al] wool flannel Cloth School 
| Dresses, trimmed fancy braid, sizes 6 to 
' 14 years, $2.90—value $4.50. 


Large variety Misses’ pretty Gingham 
Dresses, at 69c., 95c., $1.25 to $3.90. 


Ladies’ China Silk Waists, 


Fancy plaited front, in red, navy and 
black, $3.90—worth $5.00. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 3114 to $21 Grand St., NV. Y. 


BILL 


THE EXPRESS 


iGenuine Dueber, solid silverine 
engraved watch, guaranteed to 
wear and keep its color equal to 
coin silver for 20 Cut shows 
k of case. The engravin: 
on this watch is a marve 
of perfection. The move. 
ment is our own specia! 
full piate ruby jeweled 
works, celeb for 
perfect timekeeping 
qualities. Many watch- 
A esaresoldat 
a no better results. We 
im send with the watchan 
agreement giving you 
aa privilege of returning 
—— one year if not 
8a 










a 
93} ¢ 







otherwise you pay noth- 
ing and it will be re- 
turned at our expense. 
W. iLL & C0, Whole- 
sale Jewelers, 101 to2i1 
fitate St., Chicago, IL 
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me you exhibit 


it 
\hip your portrait accordingly. 


ad 
a, living or a 
ds ios LON in securing us future orders. Ou 
and use your influence 2 
Eis ont end return it to us ttn Four 't fotograph, with your name and address back of photos, 80 We cap 
. ‘copy & » 7 


For 30 da: In order to introduce our CRAYON 
PORTIAYTS in 
fide offer: Send us a good 


your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
ake you the following bora- 
hotograph, or a tintype, or 
erreotype of yourself, or any member of your 

, and we will make you one of our 
PORTRAITS free of charge 


k, we m: 


55 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn; N. ¥. 


REFERENCES, a!) Banks and Mercantile Agencies in New York City or Crooklyn, 





PENSIONS! roxai: PENSIONS ! 








The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 

Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. If you have a 
claim on file, you can <iraw # pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
atthe Front during the war and ‘I'wenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 


laced us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee untii claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D.C. 
GB Mention this paper when you write. 


ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 












sme guaran- 
tee which gives yor 
the privilege of return 
ing the watch at any tiny 
give satisfaction. Address 


“ithin one year if it does not 
THE NATIONAL MFG, & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


7 and Powder 
Nose, Superfiluous Hair, Pimples, 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
@onsultation free, at office or by letter, Open § s,m. to 8 p.m 
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SOLICITUDE, 


He—“ What would you do, love, if I were to fall into the water and be drowned 7?” 
SHe—* Oh, Tom, please don’t | you know I don’t look well in black.” 











geRFECT, 
PURE 


Se 


HIGHLY 


STANDARD, FAVOR 
EXTRACI® 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelied bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national 
reputation, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen—I have used your Extracts for years, knowing them the best to be found 


in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 
A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, 
impure and deleterious Fla precmne. Extract. 
In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I invariably reply that 
years of my lectures on cookery, ‘‘I certainly prefer those prepared 


during the last two 
z Co., of Boston, above all others.” 


by Joseph Burnett 


! BARRYS TRICOPH EROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR 
SKIN. 





Rs 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 


Band snees the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glandsand 

peed muscles, y Uy Drug oe cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
gists or by Mail, ee c 

Stone St., ork. FF; 





ONCE A WEEK. 
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Health has its weight. We 
cannot go far above or below 
our healthy weight without 
disturbing health. We can- 
not keep health and lose our 





‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ‘ 


y» STILL 
ROLLING 





i Helens, 

tre th Bogland, i 

t is fat that comes and Se a. 
iness, 


goes, Too much is burden- 
some% too little is dangerous. 

Health requires enough 
fat for daily use and a little 
more for reserve and com- 
fort. That keeps us plump. 
The result is beauty—the 
beauty of health. 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING shows the importance 
of keeping your healthy 
weight. We send it free, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
48 


BEECHAM’S 
Po LLS are made there. mali 


are m. Bog for a 
ious AAP, ae sy Owenk:| 
Stomach, Impaired Digestion,Dis- 
ordered Liver and all Female 
Ailments. 

THEY ARE COVERED WITH A TASTELESS 
AND SOLUBLE COATING. 
Of all argene Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, ee bs Canal St. 


















BUY 
THE CELEBRATED 













An Expert Cook AMP. 








Says: ‘All Salads based on Meat, ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are Rend Son ae eee Seek, 26 eR 








much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 


$100 IN CASH 
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You need work. 


Vou noi this adv. does not interest you) 


$75 to $250 a month, 
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new. It costs 


We have aot “Something 
ust have a live, 


nothing to investigate. 





will be paid to the person who purchases the largest wi 44 tive in your com- 
number offcopies of GoopwIn’s IMPROVED BOOK-KEEP- munity, either man or woman at once. 
All information cheerfully sent by return 


ING AND BUSINESS ManvaL between May 2, 1892, and 
October 31, 1892; while 50 will be paid to the per- 
son who is second, and #25 to the person who is third 
in a ot —— gy] "Bend for pa and 
AUS, 's exclude GENTS, go to wor' en or Sets 
— to J. H. Goopwiy, R. 307, 1215 Broadway, BOSTON, MASS. 
7 aa i aa le ae act de ernncia ea cia EOE SIS SEE ROE EE ENE ER ERI, 
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HAPPY HOMESE [Ady Acmuasssersrsctiee sxe 


mail. Better write to-day. Address in full, 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
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ETO 
 F DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING RSETS. Exclusive 
territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 
« Exist where BEVERIDGE’S 1500 other polar styles to select cromn 3 
COOKER jis used. Latest and Gee talogue and terms free. LEWIS 
best cooking utensil. Foodcan’t CHIE E& CO. 98-500 BROAD War, N. ae 
mee on A or, Ba one ye labor 
and fue its any kind of stove. 
Agents wanted, either sex. PERSONAL BEAUTY 
Big Pay. One agent sold 1730 How to acquire and retain 





in onetown. Write for terms. 


How to remove Pimple Waites 
W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md. an ; 
— ee 


Freckles and es —_— Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 





the Hair ee Beautify the *complex- 
ion. A bo terest to every 


lady. Mailed ) for cen 
MADAME LAU IER, 124 ed ented) NOU ty. 


DEAFNESS. 2.540. Noises cunen 


heard. Successful when all remedies fail. 
anly by F. Hiscox, 808 Bway, N.¥. Write for book fai SOME REE 





LAWN TENNIS 


Rules of the Came Free. 
Seeciat Discount to Ciuss. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 











PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE, 
Se in kn om or = i = Se 


ATTORNEY AT-LAw , 


Washington, D.C. 












For 30 Days. To introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we make this Speefal Offer: * Sena 
a Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any picture of yourself or any membe: 

of ar fomily i living or dead, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 

—aecorinns ou exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 

work a Nee use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name and 

address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We make 

any change in picture you wish not interfering with likeness, Refer to any 

bank in Chicago. Ad ae THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., Opposite New German 

ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit $100 to any one a us photo 


Theatre, CHICAGO, 
and end nothoustYing crayon picture FREE as per this offer. This offe 











FOR BABY’S BATH 


**One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
as Packer’s Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
require repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 
relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 




















